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THE DISTINCTIVENESS OF SOUTHERN 
CULTURE 


WILSON GEE 


T HAS BEEN the fashion of Southern scholars during the past 

two decades to discover and recount with gusto the many damag- 
ing evidences of backwardness in this region. This disagreeable task 
has been accomplished with such thoroughness that almost every well- 
read resident of the region can recite such facts as that the South 
has the lowest average per capita wealth and income to be found any- 
where in the nation; the shortest public school terms; the highest 
percentages of illiteracy; the largest proportion of its farms operated 
by tenants; the most rampant situation with regard to homicides and 
lynchings; the biggest child labor problem; the fewest radios and 
motor cars per one thousand of the population; the most serious 
land erosion; and so on through the depressingly long and familiar 
list. Of course, it is a necessary part of a program of progress to dis- 
cover our deficiencies before we can set about to remedy them. But 
undoubtedly the emphasis in recent years has been too largely upon 
piling up the damning counts, and too little upon analysis of the 
underlying causes for them and the development of really practi- 
cal plans that can ameliorate the conditions. Blow after blow of 
this sort has tended to produce an inferiority complex on the part of 
the Southerner. He not only feels this way at home, but the fact 
that the South has washed its dirty linen in public so extensively 
operates to put him upon the defensive and to engender an apolo- 
getic attitude when he fares forth to other parts. The moral would 
seem to be clear: we need less loudly to proclaim our defects—other 
sections, also, have them in abundance—and more vigorously to en- 
gage in the task of remedying them. 
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That there must be some virtue yet inhering in the South would 
seem to be indicated by the increasingly widespread interest displayed 
in the region during recent years. There has been in many Southern 
universities and colleges an actually embarrassing invasion by those 
beyond the Mason and Dixon line. Books on the South, both 
fiction and nonfiction, by natives and nonnatives, have multiplied in 
recent years, and many of them have been prize winners and best 
sellers. The tourist travel through several of the more historic 
Southern states has developed into one of their most important 
sources of income, and Northern industrialists, on a broad front, 
are extending their manufacturing and commercial interests in the 
region. 

One is prompted to ask, Why all of this awakening interest in 
the South? Of course, the economic motive is not difficult to explain. 
It has ever been the case that where money is to be made, either 
through the development of potential markets or by means of the 
exploitation of large supplies of cheap, tractable labor, there the 
wedge of business has eventually penetrated. But aside from the 
economic interest, is there really anything distinctively appealing in 
what is popularly known as Southern culture, and if so, is it really 
worth cherishing and preserving as the basis of a continued, unique, 
and adequate future civilization for the region? Moreover, is it 
really practicable to do so, or is it inevitable that modern stand- 
ardizing tendencies of a machine-dominated era will engulf all that 
is distinctive in Southern culture and make it one with the rest of 
the nation? 

The writer has, at different times, lived for periods sufficient to 
provide opportunities for careful observation and participation in the 
economic and social life of a number of sections of the United States, 
and born a Southerner and bred on a cotton plantation, with the later 
training of a scientist, he has been disposed to view the contrasts in a 
fairly objective manner. It is his matured conviction that théPe: is 
still something really distinctive about the Southern pattern of life, 
and that this distinctiveness is conditioned, among others, upon a few 
outstanding factors. 

The South has by far the greatest homogeneity of white popula- 
tion today of any part of the nation. It would be difficult to overesti- 
mate the influence of this fact upon the conservation of its traditional 
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culture. The Census of 1930 shows by divisions of states the fol- 
lowing percentages of white population of native parentage: East 
South Central (Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi), 
96.5 per cent; West South Central (Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, and Texas), 91.8 per cent; South Atlantic (Delaware, Mary- 
land, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida), 91.7 per cent. These ratios 
are in striking contrast with New England’s 39.3 per cent, Middle 
Atlantic’s 45.5 per cent, Pacific’s 59.1 per cent, and East North Cen- 
tral’s 59.7.per cent. For some of the individual Southern states the 
figures are these: Virginia (95.6 per cent), North Carolina (98.8 per 
cent), South Carolina (98 per cent), Georgia (97.6 per cent), Flori- 
da (84.5 per cent), Kentucky (95 per cent), Tennessee (97.6 per 
cent), Alabama (96.8 per cent), Mississippi (97.2 per cent), Arkan- 
sas (96.7 per cent), Louisiana (89 per cent), Oklahoma (93.9 per 
cent), and Texas (90 per cent). In Massachusetts only 34.1 per 
cent of the white population in 1930 was of native parentage; in 
Rhode Island, 31.2 per cent; Connecticut, 34.1 per cent; New York, 
36.8 per cent; New Jersey, 41 per cent; and Illinois, 51.9 per cent, 
to mention only a few states by way of comparison. Moreover, the 
South, although it loses much by migration, does not gain in the 
same proportion by accretions from other states. A result of this 
is that the Southern states, as a rule, have the highest percentages 
of their white populations born in the state in which they reside. 

But there is danger that the reader may become lost in a maze of 
statistics. What do these figures mean? They simply substantiate 
the statement already made that the South has the largest and purest 
block of the original stock which founded the American nation, con- 
quering its wilderness and establishing its fundamental institutions. 
It would be only logical to expect that such being the case, this 
region would preserve in greater degree of purity not only the char- 
acteristic phases of its own cultural patterns, but also those of the 
earlier nation as a whole. With such a powerful influence operating 
to resist the current of change flowing so swiftly in the states of a 
more mobile and heterogeneous population composition, what are 
some of the still persistent features distinctive in Southern culture? 

In a recent study of landlord and tenant on the cotton planta- 
tion by T. J. Woofter, Jr., and others the following statement is 
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made: “Ante-bellum plantations have persisted as units to a re- 
markable degree. Some large acreages have been broken up into 
smaller proprietorships and others have been reduced in size, but in 
the area characterized by plantations in 1860 large scale operations 
persist to a remarkable extent today.” Today, it is the tenant farmer, 
white and colored, that takes the place of the former slave on the 
cotton plantations of the Atlantic Coastal Plain, the old Black Belt, 
the Upper Piedmont, the Muscle Shoals Basin, the Interior Plain 
of Arkansas and Louisiana, and the Mississippi Bluffs and Delta 
areas. And the increase in farm tenancy, particularly white tenancy, 
constitutes perhaps the most striking trend in Southern farm life in 
recent years. 

It is remarkable that the plantation form of organization and the 
adaptations of life to the rule of cotton and tobacco continue so 
largely to determine the pattern of both the rural and urban life of 
the South. We know that the development of cotton in the South 
is conditioned not only upon the favorable climate, but upon the 
prevalence of cheap labor. The typical cotton-growing areas consist 
of numerous small farms. These may be the smaller tenant units 
of the large cotton farm, or they may be the property of small 
white or Negro owners. The amount of land in cotton cultivated 
by a single family must from the very nature of the task be a limited 
one. It is a plant which requires a great deal of work, and much 
of this can be done only by hand. In most parts of the Cotton Belt, 
the seeds are sown thickly in the drill, and when they come up, 
must be thinned with the hoe. To chop an acre of cotton a day is a 
real task for one hoe-hand. The imperfect thinning which results 
the first time makes necessary a second careful hoeing which, while 
not so difficult as the first, requires much time and effort. Also, no 
satisfactory machine has been devised for the picking of cotton, and 
this backbreaking sort of work must be done by hand. The conse- 
quence of these facts is that cotton is distinctly a type of crop com- 
peting with other possible interests when grown in any considerable 
quantity on a farm, and easily lends itself to the “one-crop system,” 
so widely and correctly advertised as the great evil of Southern 
agriculture. 

These conditions have a striking effect upon the life of a pre- 
dominantly cotton-growing community. There is a marked social 
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stratification. The large and medium cotton farmers who operate 
their own lands in good seasons receive larger returns. Their social 
heredity, also, through generations of such status has given them 
more of the cultural background, and their desires and standards of 
living are much higher than those of the larger number of tenant 
farmers. In many instances, the tenants and small owner-operators 
do not make much more than enough to keep body and soul to- 
gether, much less to educate their children, and to provide the things 
in their homes which raise them to higher levels and appreciations 
in life. As a result, the general educational standards in such com- 
munities are painfully low, and the consequences of ignorance are 
found in many forms among the average population. Housing con- 
ditions are largely of the small cabin type, no longer of logs, but 
partaking of much the same nature as the old log cabin. Taxable 
values are low, and improvement in schools, roads, and church life 
comes about with a distressing slowness. 

In other words, cotton raising seems to carry in its train a great 
many rather distinctive effects in the community life which is built 
up about it. Not all of this is to be attributed to the nature of the 
plant. Its influence cannot be said to be so potent as all that. Much 
that is in these conditions harks back to the semifeudal plantation 
type of economy upon which cotton growing was superimposed. 
Undoubtedly, the cotton plant and the plantation markedly affect 
the type of Southern civilization, economic and social, rural and 
urban, and in the South the prosperity of both city and country 
dweller is intimately dependent in large measure upon the price 
and the yield of cotton in a given year. 

The South is the most rural part of the nation. It is well recog- 
nized that a predominantly agrarian civilization is much less mobile, 
heterogeneous, and hence less turbulent in its people and institutions, 
mores, customs and traditions than a highly urban, industrialized 
type of culture. A preponderance of agrarianism is a bulwark toward 
resisting speedy, easily effected change, and hence this pronounced 
characteristic of the South operates materially to preserve its tradi- 
tional culture patterns. 

A few statistics which reflect concretely the strongly rural nature 
of the South are pertinent in this connection. Lumping the figures 
for the fourteen states, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
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South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas, in 1930 they 
contained 24,181,494 rural inhabitants, which was 68 per cent of their 
total population of 35,500,858, and 45 per cent of the national 
total of 53,820,223 rural people. Patently, these same Southern 
states were then only 32 per cent urban. Their aggregate of 
11,319,364 urban people was only 16 per cent of the national 
total of 68,954,823 urban people. The farm population of these 
fourteen Southern states in 1930 was 16,035,263, or 45 per cent of 
the total population of these states, and 53 per cent of the national 
total of 30,445,350 persons actually residing on farms within its 
borders. These figures should be set against the fact that the total 
population of these states, 35,500,858, is approximately only 29 
per cent of the national total of 122,775,046. Thus the South is 68 
per cent rural, and contains 45 per cent of all the rural and 53 
per cent of all the farm population of the United States. 

There is a group in the South which argues beautifully for a 
permanent agrarian domination in the South. They believe that 
“the culture of the soil is the best and most sensitive of vocations, and 
that therefore it should have the economic preference and enlist the 
maximum number of workers.” Their attitude toward the urbaniza- 
tion and industrialization of the South is essentially a modern adapta- 
tion of Jefferson’s statement: “The proportion which the aggregate 
of the other classes of citizens bears in any state to that of its husband- 
men, is, generally speaking, the proportion of the unsound to its 
healthy parts, and is a good enough barometer whereby to measure 
its degree of corruption.” Whatever may be the tenability of their 
arguments with regard to the necessity and inevitableness of the 
industrialization of the South, they are undoubtedly upon sound 
grounds in the fear of the devastating effects of such development 
upon the traditional culture of the South. Just as a high degree of 
agrarianism operates to conserve these traditions, so will the process 
of industrialization work to destroy them, and make the region one 
more nearly standard with the majority of the rest of the nation. 

Spiritual bonds are often stronger welding influences than any 
other kind. Virginia, for example, in the relative absence of cotton 
growing and the greater diversity of its crop and livestock interests, 
has more in common with some of the Middle Atlantic states than 
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with the states in the Southern group. Yet no one would dare deny 
Virginia a leading place in the sisterhood of Southern states. While 
cotton is still King, the South is not one but many regions physio- 
graphically, economically, and socially. It has its mountains, its 
Piedmont plateau, its coastal plains, its Mississippi Delta, its sand 
hills, and a great variety of other geographic regions. Also, it has its 
planter class, its abundance of Negroes, its mill people, its moun- 
taineers, its “poor whites,” its industrial tycoons, its small town popu- 
lation. In spite of the diversity, it has a closer spiritual unity than 
any other large part of the nation. Long before the days of the 
Civil War, the South had to contend with the high tariff discrimina- 
tion of the burgeoning industrialism of the North. It had to endure 
the recriminations of the abolitionists about the long-established and 
legally sanctioned institution of slavery. Finally, it fought a long 
and costly war, in both its choicest blood and most valuable property, 
the end of which was bitter defeat. Then shoulder to shoulder, with 
commendable fortitude, Southerners had to confront the colossal 
task of reconstructing the region both economically and socially. 
There has been enough of the different phases of these conflicts and 
problems to touch every class and condition in the region so that 
the mutuality of interests, ideals, and objectives has engendered a 
feeling of kinship and understanding which has not yet been dis- 
solved, although it does show some attenuation in parts under modern 
strains and stresses. 

Another distinctive feature of the South is that it possesses to an 
unusual degree a charm and geniality of manner which is a heritage 
from the past continued into its present life. Such attitudes were 
never universal in the region, even in its most glamorous period of 
ante-bellum chivalry. It is certainly less general today than it was at 
that time. But it does exist and is a matter of frequent comment from 
those coming from outside into the area. 

Undoubtedly an important factor conducive in this regard is the 
comparative absence of highly congested metropolitan centers. These 
naturally breed an aloofness, even a suspicion, of those whom one 
meets, at least until one comes to know them well. Agrarian and 
small town life is noted for the abundance of primary, or face-to- 
face contacts, and it is in the open country stretches and the numer- 
ous small towns that the predominant life of the South centers. 
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It is a delicate matter for a Southerner to lay such claims as 
these—they come with better grace from others. Manners, how- 
ever, are something which, while closely related to sentiment, can 
be demonstrated to be objective realities that help significantly to 
smooth the rough places of life and to make human relationships 
easier and happier. And it is a matter greatly to be regretted that 
in the hectic rush of modern life the finer evidences of thoughtfulness 
and nice manifestations of courtesy are so largely crowded out of ex- 
istence. It is good to know that in the South a large number of its 
people still take time for these matters and place a high valuation 
upon them. 

So long as the South retains in high proportions its homogeneity 
of native stock and its preponderant agrarianism, the force of its tra- 
ditional ideals and customs will persist in large degree. Anything 
that happens to weaken either of these factors will tend to destroy 
proportionately the distinctiveness of Southern culture, and operate 
to make it like that of the balance of the nation. Existing immigra- 
tion policies hold little threat for intrusion by foreigners in this re- 
gard, and there is the further assurance occasioned by the Negro, 
whose presence in the South in such large numbers as competitors 
has operated as a deterrent to immigrants to this region. 

The most potent factor in sight as an enemy to the distinctiveness 
of Southern culture is the tendency toward urbanization and indus- 
trialization of the area. The advocates of a rather pure type of 
agrarianism sense soundly the disruptive influences of increasingly 
large aggregations of population living under the congested and 
standardized conditions occasioned by the minute division of labor 
characterizing modern industrial centers and their accompanying 
agencies and institutions. But it is very, very doubtful that we could, 
even if it were desirable to do so, check the industrial invasion of 
the South. The best that possibly can be done is intelligently to 
_ guide its development so that the minimum of damage will result 
to the worth-while things in the distinctive culture of the region. 

Change must come about in the South, because this has always 
been true of civilization at all times and in all places. It is widely 
stated that its resources, human and material, are adequate for a 
vast improvement in the living standards of the region; particularly 
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with regard to the great masses of the underprivileged in this part 
of the nation. 

Viewed in more concrete terms, what are some of the leading 
problems confronting the South? First in importance, perhaps, 
comes the reconstruction of agriculture in the region. We are en- 
meshed in the tentacles of a colonial economy, raising cotton and 
tobacco, at a fearful expense to our soils, people, and their standards 
of living. This situation must be counteracted by a more healthy 
diversification of farming interests, and the larger incorporation of 
livestock into the rural economy of the region. Co-operative market- 
ing activities must be greatly improved, and there must be a sensible 
control of production of basic crops like cotton and tobacco. The con- 
servation of soils must be emphasized to replace the present policy 
of wasteful devastation. The trend toward farm tenancy must be 
soundly reversed, and housing conditions and general standards of 
living greatly improved. 

Second in importance comes the matter of safely guiding the sig- 
nificant trend toward urbanization and industrialization. Certainly 
the South has not as yet become dangerously urbanized. Florida, 
with 52 per cent of its population, is the most urban of the group, 
the other states ranking in order as follows: Texas, 41 per cent urban; 
Louisiana, 40 per cent; Tennessee and Oklahoma, each 34 per cent; 
Virginia, 32 per cent; Georgia and Kentucky, each 31 per cent; West 
Virginia and Alabama, each 28 per cent; North Carolina, 26 per cent; 
South Carolina and Arkansas, each 21 per cent; and Mississippi, 17 
per cent. 

The South is still overwhelmingly agricultural; and while her 
industrial strides have been impressive, the process has taken place 
in relatively restricted regions. In wide areas the agricultural life 
has felt but little influence from industry. As a matter of fact, it 
may well be argued that the cities of the South are in large measure 
ruralized centers. It is correct to characterize Southern cities, with 
few exceptions, as merely grown-up country towns. Their citizens 
are largely recruited from the surrounding country, and very few of 
them need go back further than one or two generations to establish 
their family lines as cultivators of the soil. Moreover, the business 
operations of these cities still look in a considerable measure to the 
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country trading centers as purchasers of their goods. The trucks of 
bakeries, wholesale grocers, tobacco supply houses, cleaners and 
dyers, and dozens of other similar concerns may be seen any day 
threading their way about the rural hinterland. 

There are large problems here. Industry will come to the South. 
It should be wisely diversified, sanely decentralized, and must pro- 
vide decent wages and reasonably adequate standards of living. We 
hear from every quarter in the region today of the steady invasion 
of starvation wage industries encroaching upon the region to exploit 
unhealthfully the large, docile supply of surplus labor available in 
this region. Far more is to be gained by charting the course of agri- 
culture and industry in proper relation to each other than by decry- 
ing the development of industry in the at present too agrarian South. 
What the South most needs to concern herself about is that the in- 
dustry established within her borders shall be characterized by eco- 
nomic soundness and social justice. 

A third most significant task is that of improving governmental 
services in the South. This involves the education of the citizenship 
to a wider appreciation of the use of the ballot; the selection of states- 
manlike political leaders who will seek the facts in a situation and act 
on them in the public interest; the improvement of governmental 
machinery and services in the interests of economy and efficiency; 
and the great strengthening of the institutional services, such as public 
schools, colleges and universities, public health, and public welfare. 
This is not an easy task and is certainly one of the most fundamental 
problems confronting the region today. 

As a fourth major task, I would list the whole matter of cultural 
development in the South—religion, manners, morals, reading habits, 
the radio, etc., as affected by the homes, the churches, the press, the 
libraries, community organizations and the influence of individuals as 
leaders in these and many other matters. This task is more vague 
and indeterminate, but supremely important and intensely challeng- 
ing, even if often disheartening in the slow progress made. 

The basic factor underlying all of these conditions is that of low 
incomes in the South and the resulting low standards of living. Any 
study of wealth and income differentials between the South and other 
parts of the nation will reveal this region at the bottom of the list. 
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A people cannot eat cake unless they have it. Our first task is so to 
rearrange and supplement our economic structure that our people are 
afforded larger incomes and the accompanying greater purchasing 
power. And this will not come about effectively by just letting things 
take their natural course. We must have more regional studies of 
particular situations; more research into the economic and social prob- 
lems inhering in our individual states and localities both rural and 
urban. These are the data which provide the basis for planning, and 
intelligent planning cannot be achieved without them. If we can 
bestir ourselves here in the South to mobilize our resources, human 
and natural, we can make this favored region of the world a several 
times better one in which to live both for ourselves and those who 
come after us. And this is a matter of prime concern not simply 
locally, but for the entire national welfare. 











CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON AND 
THE SOUTH 


FRED LEWIS PATTEE 


ONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON has been dead forty- 

five years, her books are known only to the few, yet Rollins 
College in Florida has built on its campus a memorial shrine to 
contain her library, her literary “remains” and souvenirs and letters, 
a tribute unique for an American feminine novelist. Though the 
younger reading generation knows nothing of her, by no means has 
she been forgotten. Two biographies have recently appeared, and 
the approaching centenary of her birth will doubtless bring a com- 
plete set of her works. 

To older readers, brought up on the magazines of the seventies 
and the eighties, Miss Woolson is no stranger. In the eighteen- 
eighties five of her novels ran as serials in Harper’s Magazine, some 
of them through more than a year. For three decades her short 
stories were in all the magazines. In the seedling seventies five of 
her short stories made the Atlantic Monthly: “The Lady of Little 
Fishing,” “Solomon,” “Rodman the Keeper,” “Wilhelmine,” and 
“The South Devil”—stories not outranked by any published during 
the period. Her Castle Nowhere collection appeared in 1875. Then 
for six years she lived in the South. Florida, a virgin territory then, 
she exhibited in article after article in Appleton’s Journal, The 
Galaxy, Scribners, Harper's, and The Century. During her summers 
she toured the North Carolina mountains and the coastal areas of 
South Carolina and Georgia, writing constantly. Her pen was the 
first to picture for Northern readers the war-desolated South. 

“One of the local color school,” rule the college textbooks, but 
Miss Woolson cannot be dismissed like that. She was a creative force 
in a dawning era. She was contemporary with Harte and was molded 
by the same evolutionary forces. Both in 1870 threw elegies upon 
the tomb of Charles Dickens, and in the following days when all 
the world was ringing with praises of the dead master, wrote fiction 
after the Dickens manner. Harte never completely outgrew this 
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early influence, but Miss Woolson broke from it early. The story of 
her literary development is interesting. Unlike Dickens, she was an 
unlocalized soul. Harte, Cable, Miss Murfree, Miss Jewett, James 
Lane Allen, and Page were bounded each by a single horizon, but 
Miss Woolson, like Henry James, was rooted nowhere. Detachment 
had been the leading element in her education. Her father had in- 
dividualized ideals. Like the elder James, he believed that the child 
should be, so far as possible, rendered self-contained, unprejudiced, 
unlocalized in viewpoint and experience. No roots were to be per- 
mitted final growth in any soil, no superstition, no fundamentalism 
in religion or politics, no homeland sentimentalism. How Henry 
James senior accomplished this for his sons we know. Miss Wool- 
son’s father arrived at the same ends, but without benefit of Europe. 

A born New Englander of Puritan stock, she was reared in the 
midlands where her father, a banker, had finally settled. Famili- 
arity with the northern Great Lakes territory and the wild Canadian 
border had been a part of her education. Then her father had taken 
her on frequent tours, sometimes to New England, sometimes to 
Cooperstown, where had lived her great-uncle, Fenimore Cooper, 
and summer after summer from the family camp at Mackinac she had 
explored the Northern Lakes. Thus from her childhood training had 
come the restlessness, the border freedom, the seeing eye and the 
knowledge of nature and of primitive men that later were to give 
distinction to her writings. It enabled her to record without senti- 
mentality and without prejudice what her eyes saw. 

But her father had wider ambitions. There must be added cos- 
mopolitan experiences, refinement of the city type, “culture.” Accord- 
ingly, like her uncle Cooper in his early teens, she was sent away into 
civilization to be “finished.” The course given her was a radical one. 
In the fashionable school of Madame Chegary in New York City, 
where, to quote from her novel Amme, “the extreme of everything 
called ‘accomplishment’ is taught,” she remained until she was grad- 
uated with honors in language, music, and botany. The parallelism 
with Henry James here may be pressed to surprising limits. 

Her earliest published work came in June, 1870, a sketch in Put- 
nam’s Magazine entitled “Fairy Island”—Mackinac—and another 
the same month in Harper’s, a localized sketch entitled “The Happy 
Valley.” A series of articles in Harper’s, Appleton’s, The Argosy, 
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with titles like “Round by a Propeller,” the account of a trip from 
Buffalo to Chicago; “American Cities: Detroit,” profusely illus- 
trated; “The Wine Islands of Lake Erie”; “Mackinac Island.” 

But her literary ambitions could not remain long at this level. 
She attempted a novel in the Dickens manner and got it published, 
The Old Stone House by Anne March. It fell flat. It lacked, so 
its author now discovered, “vigor and freshness”—originality. Then 
had come the first step in her evolution out of the contemporary 
literary mannerisms. “Do you not think,” she wrote to a friend, “we 
women are prone to run off into the beautiful at the expense of 
strength?” And again, “The beautiful and the pleasant and the good 
are only a part of life. Literature must not refuse to deal with the 
ugly and the commonplace and even the shockingly unpleasant. It is 
all in life and therefore not to be avoided”—Zolaism in the America 
that was reading E. P. Roe and J. G. Holland, and its author had 
never read a word of Zola. 

“Realism” had come to her, as it had come to Flaubert and 
the French pioneers, as a personal experience, not as a manner learned 
from imitation. Her first definite use of it had been in her short 
story, “Solomon,” published in the Aélantic in 1873. “I have taken 
(within the last year),” she wrote her friend, “a new departure in 
my writing. I have gone back to nature and exact reality. I have 
such a horror of ‘pretty,’ ‘sweet’ writing that I should almost prefer 
a style that was ugly and bitter, provided that it was also strong.” 
And again, “I had rather be strong than beautiful, or even good, 
provided the good must be dull.” 

The America of the seventies recoiled from such “indelicate lib- 
eralism.” After her short story “Peter the Parson” in Scribner’s, 
1874, she received protesting letters in a shower. The ending, they 
declared, was outrageous. One critic suggested that she rewrite the 
story, and introduce a new character near the end, an evangelist who 
in a sweeping revival would convert all the wicked miners and end 
on the note of joy in heaven. Miss Woolson made no change. “I 
have steadily maintained to myself,” she wrote her friend, “that both 
in an artistic and truthful-to-life point of view my ending of the 
story was better than the conversion of the miners and the ‘plenty to 
eat and happy marriage’ proposed by my critics.” Again, after her 
“Castle Nowhere” story, she wrote: “At least twenty awful letters 
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have I received because I made ‘Old Fog’ say he did not believe in 
eternal punishment.” 

The publication of her volume of short stories Castle Nowhere. 
Lake Country Sketches (1875) marks the end of her first literary 
period. 

Il 

In the autumn of 1873 Miss Woolson took her invalid mother 
to St. Augustine, Florida, and for the next six years she lived in the 
South. She was still a literary apprentice. But in her first winter at 
St. Augustine she had the good fortune to have as a neighbor the 
leading critic of the period, E. C. Stedman. In one of her letters 
I find this allusion: “I met him first in Florida when I was scarcely 
known at all as a beginner at writing even, and he immediately took 
the kindest interest in all I was doing, or rather attempting to do. 
He is the most loyal of friends, as well as a very outspoken one.” 

Encouraged and advised and patronized by Stedman, she turned 
now to writing in eager earnest. In its final patterns her literary 
career was shaped by her contact with the South. During these six 
winters she did what today we recognize as her best work. For a 
time she continued her picturizings and romanticizings of the lake 
country explored in her early years. One of them, a grim short story 
entitled “A Flower of the Snow,” never republished from the 1874 
Argosy, might have been written by Jack London in his Alaska days. 

Her summer travels through the South produced for the most 
part descriptive articles published with an abundance of woodcuts in 
the Northern magazines. She was the first to explore with literary 
intent the Great Smokies and the ranges of the Blue Ridge. A decade 
before Charles Egbert Craddock’s Im the Tennessee Mountains, she 
was writing paragraphs like this: “Afar off, counting by civilization, 
not by parallels of latitude, there are mountains in this country of 
ours, east of the Mississippi, as purple-black, wild and pathless, some 
of them, as the peaks of the western Sierras. These mountains are 
in the middle South. A few roads climb from the plain below into 
their presence, and cautiously follow the small rivers that act as 
guides—a few roads, no more.” 

Primarily, all her life was Miss Woolson an explorer eager in 
the pursuit of uniqueness hitherto unknown. She was tireless and 
she was unsatisfied until she had examined with the thoroughness 
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of a scientist. In her letters and journals I find frequent jottings like 
these: “I see very thoroughly the places I do see.” In Rome: “I take 
immense walks, and very little escapes me. I come home so excited 
with it all that I fairly glow.” In London: “After service I took the 
liberty of roaming all about the enclosure. I saw everything.” And 
again: “I did see the South very thoroughly, as I lived there for years 
with my mother.” All this thoroughness of observation enriched her 
magazine sketches and her fiction. 

Especially was she attracted to areas tinted with all-but-forgotten 
history and legend. In her article “In Search of the Picturesque,” 
never republished from Harper’s Magazine, she satirized this eager- 
ness. Plunging into new and picturesque areas had become with her, 
she realized, a veritable profession. In six years she virtually covered 
the whole lower South. To realize the extent of her wanderings, 
it is needful only to glance at a few of her titles: “Crowder’s Cove,” 
in the Tennessee mountains; “Up in the Blue Ridge,” published 
during the year that saw the first magazine stories of Charles Egbert 
Craddock; “At the Smithy,” Pickens County, South Carolina; “Up 
the Ashley and Cooper,” starting from Charleston; “Bro,” laid on 
one of the Sea Islands; “In the Cotton Country” of South Carolina; 
“The French Road” in the North Carolina mountains; “Rodman the 
Keeper” near the Andersonville prison; “Old Gardison,” the war- 
torn Carolinas. All of this, most of it copiously illustrated, she pub- 
lished in leading Northern magazines. Ten of the short stories ap- 
peared in the volume Rodman the Keeper (1880). The rest of them, 
the first real picturings of the South after the war, have not been 
republished. 

Pioneer work all of it, the first adequate presentation to the North 
without sentimentality or local prejudice of Southern conditions dur- 
ing the decade after 1865. Some of this work, even the best of it, 
remains unrepublished from the magazines, short stories, for instance, 
like “Black Point.” Free completely was all of her writings from 
propagandic intent. Her early training at the hands of her father 
ruled her now. She was neither Northern nor Southern: she was 
merely the recorder of what her own eyes saw. Fiction to her had 
become not a thing of the emotions, but a record passed upon coldly 
by the intellect: the George Eliot complex. Emotions she had at 
time in full measure, but these she threw into poetry. A thin scatter- 
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that she stands as “The Dean of Florida Writers.” 


my heart after Florida.” 


of a primitive area and as such are historical documents. 











ing of intense lyrics one finds in every record of her wanderings. 
At times a surge of the satirical moved her pen, but always was her 
cynicism ruled by abstract justice and common sense. Hot was her 
contempt, for instance, of the Northern belief that the freed slaves 
could be made into white men by the mere application of education 
and religion. Her story “King David” is one of the first sane pictur- 
ings of the actual Negro that came to the North after the war. 


So completely did Miss Woolson cover the lower South in her 
studies and presentings that it is in no way illogical to class her as 
the first Southern writer of the new period. In Florida she was a 
pioneer. Over the door of her shrine at Rollins College it is written 


charmed her as no other area in her widespread wanderings charmed 
her. Its multitudinous appeal stayed the wanderlust within her 
longer than did any other region she was to visit. She dreamed of 
it as her final home. “California,” she wrote in one of her letters 
from Europe, “I must go thither before I settle down in Florida, 
which is to be my home when I come back.” Alas, she never came 
back. As late as 1886 she wrote from London: “I am going to Italy 
—the country I love best of all European ones. It comes next to 


It was the strangeness of Florida that first impressed her. Reared 
as she had been in the midlands and the wilds of the upper lakes, 
she found a new world in the tropics. Florida in the early seventies 
was for the most part raw frontier. The areas below St. Augustine 
were to the North unexplored wilderness. She felt like a veritable 
Columbus entering virgin territory at the opening of a new epoch. 
“The war,” as she expressed it in one of her later sketches, “had just 
opened the Southern country to winter visitors from the North; 
invalids a few, tourists a few, came and went, but the great tide which 
sweeps annually down the Atlantic coast to Florida, was then un- 
known.” In her first years at St. Augustine, as she records, the winter 
visitors numberéd not over forty, and outside St. Augustine there 
were practically none. Her picturings are therefore first impressions 


The picturesqueness of the state and the romance coloring every 
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mile of its extent awakened the dramatic in her soul as nothing else 
was ever to do. The St. Johns River and the wild jungles of the 
Ocklawaha, which at once she explored, chorded in their wildness 
and their romantic suggestiveness with her own eager temperament. 
She took boat trips along the lagoons, as she had done on the wild 
upper lakes; she explored the sea islands and haunted the long 
beaches. 

And at once she began to shower the Northern magazines with 
the results of her explorations. Florida was newer territory to the 
majority of magazine readers than even Harte’s California. To 
Harper’s she sent her sketch “The Ocklawaha” and “The Ancient 
City”—St. Augustine—which ran for two issues illustrated after the 
picturesque art fashions of the day. To Appleton’s went “The 
Voyage on an Unknown River,”—San Sebastian to Anastasia Island, 
a region then “all aflutter with strange birds”; and to the Galaxy 
went her lyric “On the Florida Beach,” its last stanza: 

Alone, alone, we wander through 
The southern winter day. 

The ocean spreads his mighty blue, 
The world is far away; 

The tide comes in,—the birds fly low 
As if to catch our speech— 

Ah! Why must we ever go 
From beautiful Florida beach? 


A romantic whiff of Florida tales followed, all of them with 
strange settings, exotic characters, and romantic shadowings from 
a vague and heroic past. Into her tales “Felipa,” “Sister St. Luke,” 
and “Miss Elizabetha” she put an element that was new to fiction, 
the strange people known as the Florida Minorcans. Her poem 
“Dolores,” a pathetic ballad, is also Minorcan in subject. 

The Florida that she loved to picture is the languorous, lotos 
eaters’ Florida. Everywhere poetic glimpses like this in her “Black 
Point”: “For around there was nothing but the wild warm barrens, 
the sunny wind-swept beach, and the unfettered, lazy sea.” A dolce 
far niente Florida one finds in all her sketches. In the words of 
Henry James: “Miss Woolson found an atmosphere in Florida, but 
it is not too much to say that she left it still more agreeably dense— 
converted into a fine golden haze. . . . She loves the whole region 
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and no daughter of the land could have handled its peculiarities more 
indulgently or communicated to us more of the sense of close obser- 
vation and intimate knowledge. Nevertheless it must be confessed 
that the picture, on the whole, is a picture of dreariness—of im- 
pressions that may have been gathered in the course of lonely after- 
noon walks at the end of hot days, when the sunset was wan, on the 
edge of rice fields, dismal swamps, and other brackish inlets.” 

Dismal swamps did indeed greatly impress her imagination, as 
did the pine barrens, the jungle-smothered rivers, the cypress 
growths, and the Spanish moss. In her harrowing tale of “The South 
Devil,” a swamp on the Georgia line, and in her graphic description 
of the Monnlungs swamp in her novel East Angels, a festering mass 
full of tropical horrors that two of her characters traversed at mid- 
night, she created the same atmosphere that Hardy made use of in 
his Return of the Native. The swamp in each case becomes an active 
personality, sinister, murderous, and its victims escape from its night- 
mare horrors only by a miracle. 

In much of her prose work there is a poetic style and a poetic 
point of view. Always she saw her Florida, as James expressed it, 
shimmered over with a golden haze. This for instance of the St. 
Johns: “The St. Johns is a tropical river of the dreamy kind; its 
beauty does not—to use the expressive assaulting term—strike you, but 
rather steals over you senses slowly, as moonlight steals over the 
summer night. Palms stand along the shores in groups, outlined 
against the sky, which has here a softness unknown in the North, 
even June mornings and August afternoons seeming hard in com- 
parison; the strength of the gigantic live-oaks is veiled by the sweep- 
ing tresses of the silvery moss that clings to their great branches and 
caresses them into slumber; and farther inland rise the single feath- 
ery pine-trees of the South which in the absence of hills and moun- 
tains always seem so purple and so far away.” 

But mere picturings of external nature did not satisfy her. Con- 
stantly was she peeping and peering in order if in some way possible 
to catch nature for an instant off its guard, and to find the hidden 
secret behind it all. A poet? Yes, but also a Thoreau-like soul 
touched with mysticism. Especially was she fascinated by the Florida 
pine barrens: “The pine barrens of Florida reveal themselves only 
to the few. To the minds of most persons who have seen them they 
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are dull, desolate expanses, without beauty or use. But to those who 
know them they unveil a fascinating charm. The peculiar way in 
which the trees stand, never near, never very far apart, gives an idea 
of wide, calm endlessness very different from that produced by the 
close vistas of the pine woods, or the expanse of the prairie. In no 
direction can you see any horizon line, and the absolute similarity of 
one mile to the next confuses distances and gives an impression of 
boundlessness. The world seems very far away. Here is no ‘use’ 
for anything. It has been like this since creation and will be the same 
to the end of the universe.” 

But mere prose description could not voice all that the barrens 
meant to her. She must throw it into poetry. I quote but the last 
stanza of her lyric: 

Abroad upon the barrens 
The care-worn soul awakens, 
From brooding on the hard paths 
Its weary feet have trod; 
How little seem earth’s sorrows 
How far off the lost tomorrows, 
How broad and free the barrens lie, 
How very near to God. 


But the major charm of Florida came always from the history 
and the tragedy and the legend plowed into every acre of its vast 
spread: “In Florida we come suddenly upon old tracks, furrows, and 
drains in what we thought primeval forest; rose bushes run wild, and 
distorted old fig trees meet us in the jungle where we supposed no 
white man’s foot had ever before penetrated; the ruins of a chimney 
gleamed whitely through the waste of thorny chaparral. It is all 
natural enough, if one stops to remember that fifty years before the 
first settlement was made in Virginia, and sixty-three before the May- 
flower touched the shores of the New World, there were flourishing 
Spanish plantations on this Southern coast—more flourishing, appar- 
ently, than any the indolent peninsula has since known. But one 
does not stop to remember it; the belief is embedded in all our 
Northern hearts that, because the narrow, sun-bathed state is far 
away and wild and empty, it is also new and virgin, like the lands 
of the West; whereas it is old—the only gray-haired corner our 
country holds.” 
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All Florida is in her sketches and short stories and novels. Her 
method in her descriptive articles never varied. Always an excur- 
sion, and always an old soldier in the party to explain battlefields 
and battles, always an erudite scholar who lectures on antiquities, a 
scientist to name the flowers and trees, and a poet to point out the 
inherent beauty in earth and river and sky. From her writings could 
be gathered a veritable guidebook of northern Florida, one indeed 
that would cover much of the lower South. 

Henry James, reviewing the collection of tales in Rodman the 
Keeper, declared that her Florida sketches were her best work: “Miss 
Woolson has done nothing better than the best pages in this succes- 
sion of careful, strenuous studies of certain aspects of life, after the 
war, in Florida, Georgia, and the Carolinas. As the fruit of a remark- 
able minuteness of observation and tenderness of feeling on the part 
of one who evidently did not glance and pass, but lingered and 
analyzed, they have a high value, especially when regarded in the 
light of the voicelessness of the conquered and reconstructed South. 
Miss Woolson strikes the reader as having a compassionate sense of 
this pathetic dumbness—having perceived that no social revolution of 
equal magnitude had ever reflected itself so little in literature, re- 
mained so unrecorded, so unpainted and unsung. She has attempted 
to give an impression of this circumstance, among others, and a 
sympathy altogether feminine guided her pen. She loves the whole 
region, and no daughter of the land could have handled its peculiari- 
ties more indulgently or communicated to us more of the sense of 
close observation and intimate knowledge. . . . It is not too much 
to say that the Negroes in Rodman the Keeper and in East Angels 
are a careful philological study, and that if Miss Woolson preceded 
Uncle Remus by a considerable interval, she may have the credit of 
the initiative—of having been the first to take their words straight 
from their lips.” 

IV 

Leaving Florida after the death of her mother, in 1879, Miss 
Woolson went to Europe, where she remained until her own death, 
in 1894. In Italy she found Henry James, who served as her guide 
in Florence: “He has been so much in Italy that he knows the pic- 
tures as well as I know Florida.” Later he was to be her guide in 
London. 
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Never two literary artists more in accord in their art ideals. With 
a minimum of exceptions, and especially in her later work, Miss 
Woolson might be termed a feminine Henry James. Both were 
cosmopolitans in highest degree, both were uncompromising individ- 
ualists, both were wanderers without rootage, both recorded life as 
psychologists—scientific observers with notebooks, and both dealt 
much in their sketches with Americans projected against the back- 
ground of alien civilizations. When James praised her work for 
careful observation and a “general attitude of watching life, waiting 
upon it, and trying to catch it in the fact,” he was in reality only 
stating his own standards as to fictional art. Not greatly was her 
fiction influenced by his. Already when she first encountered him 
were her art methods hardened into habit, yet much in her fiction 
reminds us of James’s manner. Her story “Miss Grief,” for instance, 
would pass for his without a question, and yet it was wholly her own. 

First sketches, then short stories, then novels full length: few 
ever reach success as novelists by any other approaches. Miss Wool- 
son’s first significant novel Ame, a novel that ran as a serial for a 
year and a half in Harper’s Magazine, she completed before she left 
Florida; the other four she wrote in Italy. For a decade her serials 
dominated Harper's Magazine. East Angels and Horace Chase had 
Florida backgrounds; Jupiter Lights was partly Southern in its set- 
ting; For the Major was laid in North Carolina “on the eastern 
flank of Chillawassee Mountain”; Azmne, which was partly auto- 
biographic like every first novel, was wholly Northern in locale and 
characters. 

Unlike Henry James, she believed a novel should have move- 
ment and even plot. In a review in the Atlantic of James’s novel, 
The Europeans, she criticized his “static art.” “It is certainly evi- 
dent,” she wrote, “that the author of Roderick Hudson and The 
American has not the genuine story-telling gift, the power of invent- 
ing a story interesting for its own sake.” For her own work she con- 
sidered this element a prime requisite: “The plot must be a riddle, 
so as to excite curiosity. My idea is that there should be a riddle and ° 
exciting adventures. And growth of at least several of the characters, 
so that one will not be sure beforehand what they will do. An intense 
realism of description and dramatic action. Amd there should be 
nobility.” (The italics are hers.) 

It must not be forgotten that Henry James in his Partial Portraits 
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volume (1888) exploited her work at length, ranking her in value 
with Turgenev, Trollope, Stevenson, and the French realists. Our 
earliest realist, in the modern sense, undoubtedly she was. E. C. Sted- 
man, in 1907, speaking in the Protestant Cemetery, Rome, where 
she lies buried, characterized her as a “gifted and noble woman, 
whose writings, with those of a few others of her generation, lifted 
our imaginative literature throughout a most adverse environment 
to a proud station of its own.” 

Her realism which seemed so daring to her own generation has 
utterly lost its sting in this day of “veritism” and “naturalism” and 
sheer “animalism.” By the “nobility” which she underlined in her 
definition she meant morality as her generation defined the word. 
Despite her father’s educational efforts, Puritanism was in her blood, 
unremovable in its entirety, and it formed a barrier which even her 
emancipated intellect could not surmount. For a single incidence, 
the ending of the novel East Angels would by all modern realistic 
standards have been a divorce and a remarriage, but to Miss Wool- 
son this solution never once occurred. Love in all her novels is like 
birth and death: it can come but once and it dominates like race or 
physical stature. 

Strongest is she in her short stories which cannot be neglected 
by the student of her period. She was a molding influence in a 
critical period. In her final years in Europe she broke away from 
the novel and again devoted herself to the making of localized tales 
and sketches, using now Italian characters and backgrounds, the best 
of the stories issued after her death in two volumes: The Front Yard 
and Dorothy and Other Italian Sketches. Strong work of its kind, 
yet I shall not dwell upon it. It illustrates, however, my central 
thesis: that she was the freest-footed and the most detached and un- 
localized of our novelists. A born New Englander, reared in Ohio, 
she has never been surpassed in her interpretation of the wild French 
coureur de bois survivals along the Canadian border; a Northerner, 
she was the first adequately to interpret the after-the-war South; and, 
though an American, she has been unsurpassed in her picturings of 
actual life in the Italy of her day. 

Best of it all, however, are her picturings of the South. That her 
final memorial has been erected there, in the Florida that she was 
the first adequately to portray with literary art, is therefore simple 
justice. 
























GREEK TRAGEDY, ORATORIO, AND OPERA 
HAROLD WILLIAM MILLER 


I 


T THE END OF the sixteenth century, in the city of Florence, 
there met at the house of the Bardi, a group of men of letters 
and musical dilettanti, thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the 
Renaissance. The purpose of this gathering was the initiation of per- 
formances in the style of musical declamation original with Greek 
tragedy, in a word, the revival of the Greek drama. On this first 
occasion, Vicenzo Galilei sang a cantata, J] Comte Ugolino, a secular 
composition for solo voice with one accompanying instrument. While 
the aesthetic rudeness of this embryonic effort in the monodic style 
was shocking in contrast with the finished polyphonic productions 
then in fashion, the revolutionary possibilities latent in the idea were 
obvious to all present. The expressed object of the group was in- 
capable of fulfillment, it is true, due to the tonal antagonisms in the 
musical systems involved. It is to be noted that this gathering fur- 
nished the instrument for the development of the new style of com- 
position, not the cause, which, in the last analysis, may be defined as 
being the superseding of polyphony by the aesthetic ideas then pre- 
valent. For, so long as polyphony was predominant, dramatic musical 
expression was impossible. After the introduction of monody, the 
history of musical drama bears to its ancient prototype a minute simi- 
larity in form, to which it is the purpose of this essay to call attention. 
Il 
It is a commonplace that among primitive peoples of all races the 
religious instinct is the inspiration of aesthetic forms. This holds good 
for the art form under consideration—lyrical drama. The origin of 
the Greek drama is intimately associated with the worship of the 
Greek god, Dionysus. While the actual origin and evolution of the 
cult of Dionysus are full of intricate and unrecorded details and its 
contact with other mystic ideas, then prevailing, is veiled in doubt, 
the nature of the cult at the beginning of the historical period is 
known and the doctrine of its influence on the prototypes of drama 
accepted. 
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The worship of Dionysus furnished to pre-dramatic forms two 
qualities fundamental to dramatic expression. An outstanding char- 
acteristic of the cult was the sentiment, spirit, and wild feeling, which 
it stirred in the breasts of its devotees, qualities given expression in 
the orgiastic revels so powerfully portrayed in the Euripidean 
Bacchae. The second quality was the mimetic instinct which was in- 
herent in the exaltation accompanying the worship of the god of the 
vine and fertility. The frenzied worshiper in the abandon of his 
feeling merged his identity with that of the god himself, or of his 
companions, the satyrs, and re-enacted mythological episodes from 
the life of the god and from his sufferings on earth. This re-enact- 
ment was the seed, of which the flowering was to produce the Greek 
drama. 

On such occasions the devotees sang a cyclic choral song, ac- 
companied by a dance, in which the narrative and movement were 
symbolic. In the earliest period, this song called the dithyramb was 
improvised and entirely primitive. With the passage of time and the 
introduction of form and order into the recital and dance, it was taken 
up by lyric poets who gave to it a definite literary status. And indeed, 
while the early dithyramb was metamorphosed gradually into the 
drama, separately from this process a form of dithyrambic poetry 
retaining its distinct qualities and growing from the earlier perform- 
ances existed until Hellenistic times. 

Aristotle is authority for the statement that tragedy was formed 
by those who led in chanting the dithyramb, which was at first im- 
provised. The separation from dithyramb and the creation of the 
new form, tragedy, occurred when the leader of the chorus some- 
what disengaged himself from the chorus proper, and presented a 
recitation in a more free and rhythmic manner than his fellows. This 
relationship shortly assumed more important proportions, when the 
leader and the chorus began to recite in capacity of answerer and 
questioner. At this point of progress, the performance was charac- 
teristically lyric in form and epic in content, the story being wholly 
narrative. Finally, the improvisation of which Aristotle speaks led 
to the growing importance and detachment of the leader of the 
chorus from the chorus. It is easy to imagine that the progress was 
filled with many difficulties and that success was only tentative and 
gradual. 
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The first historical figure to emerge in the development of the 
drama was Thespis, an Athenian who composed dithyrambs in the 
rustic manner. Thespis is said to have introduced many variations, 
particularly the predominant innovation of the absolute detachment 
of the coryphaeus from the chorus. This consisted simply in the crea- 
tion of an answerer to be associated with, but distinct from, the 
tragic chorus. This innovation permitted the assumption (previously 
impossible) of a distinct and personal role by the answerer, and made 
possible the approximation of dramatic action. Now for the first 
time, action could be represented, at least, to a small degree. The 
narrative thus became capable of extension and variation, and inter- 
polation was possible. With progress, narrative assumed the aspect 
of dialogue, whereupon dramatic action was a reality. The presenta- 
tion of primitive dramas with plots concerning not only Dionysus but 
also mythological heroes was undertaken, and represents a slight 
deviation from the religious nature of Greek drama. Thespis is also 
credited with improvements in the outward conditions of drama, in 
the costumes of actors and chorus, and stage machinery. Horace 
records that he used to go about the countryside exhibiting his dramas 
from carts. 

The advances of Aeschylus, commonly called the father of 
tragedy, consisted especially in the introduction of a second actor and 
a logical consummation of the principles which were due to Thespis 
in their inception. The advances were undoubtedly gradual, for the 
earliest and latest tragedies of Aeschylus, under whom tragedy was 
consummated as an art form, show a change from primitive to per- 
fected drama. The dialogue became independent of the chorus, 
which, now failing of its pristine importance and reduced in num- 
ber, became the bystander to utter at the appropriate moment some 
universal sentiment. The important feature for our consideration was 
the subordination of the choral parts to the recited parts (i. e., mono- 
logue and dialogue), in which all dramatic action was furthered. The 
narration of a story gave way to the acting of it before the eye. When 
action became a possibility, the drama was essentially mature, and 
later developments were superficial refinements. 

The earliest extant Greek tragedy, the Supplices of Aeschylus, 
still partakes largely of the nature of the dithyramb. Lacking a pro- 
logue, strictly speaking, the introduction to the piece is sung by the 
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chorus, the fifty maidens who play the most important part of the 
plot. The chorus, as protagonist, claims the chief interest of the spec- 
tator, and the greater part of the tragedy is choral. In form the 
drama is still archaic, and though it has a second actor, the use of the 
deuteragonist is negligible. If literary notices give us the right to 
judge, the Supplices differs from the models of Thespis in the im- 
portance of the chorus, in the subordinate part the actors play, in 
the character of the dialogue, and in the elementary nature of the 
plot. As it is unfolded, the tragedy exhibits far more the epic and 
lyric qualities of the dithyramb in its transitional stage than the 
dramatic qualities of the mature form. 

In Aeschylus, and in his two successors, the trend of development 
was toward the use of a formal prologue, toward the greater im- 
portance and representation of action by the actors, the increasing use 
of stichomythy, the diminishing importance of the chorus, and radical 
change in the content and spirit of the drama itself. The true place 
of Aeschylus in the growth of the art form is indicated by the over- 
whelmingly religious nature of the tragedies, which are pervaded 
by the teachings of the austerity and dignity of the gods, a religious 
spirit found in neither of the other tragedians. This is the dominant 
dramaturgic characteristic of Aeschylean tragedy. 

Between the tragedies of Aeschylus and Sophocles there exists no 
essential difference in form. In the latter is found an ever greater 
command over the medium in which he composed. Influences set in 
motion by Thespis, continued by Aeschylus, were still effective, but 
the metamorphosis, save for refinements, was complete in Aeschylus. 
In Sophocles these influences culminated and in his tragedies there 
is less of the religious spirit, less of the struggle with religious prob- 
lems, and in its place emphasis is laid on human conduct and moral 
questions. The content and conception of tragedy are the vital dif- 
ferences between the two. 

In Euripides, the form of tragedy is different only in the sense 
that it furnishes a complete extension of the dramatic over the epic 
and lyric. In point of time, the tragedies of the three masters form 
a continuous stream; and in point of form, in the relative use of 
chorus, monologue, and dialogue, their works exhibit a constant evo- 
lution from pre-dramatic to dramatic forms. Action, on a narrower 
scale, it is true, is the highest desideratum of all. In content, Euri- 
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pidean tragedy shows a high regard for speculation, realism, and 
humanism in thinking. The psychological aspect is prominent; the 
religious nature of tragedy is too little emphasized. In the excessive 
use of rhetorical devices and such conventions as the deux ex machina, 
both anti-dramatic, the latest of the tragedians betrays a weakening of 
the dramatic genius. 

In retrospect, it is well to call attention to the form of the Greek 
drama, which was susceptible, of course, to modifications according to 
the date of each individual piece. Two general and inclusive divisions 
of tragedy were the sumg (lyrical) and the declaimed (recitative) 
parts. Aside from this generality, a tragedy was divided into a series 
of chorals and episodes—parts recited either as monologue or dia- 
logue. These divisions show modification according to the state of 
the development of tragedy at any particular time. In its mature 
form, tragedy maintains the greatest regularity and equality in the 
distribution of these parts, each succeeding the other in almost equiva- 
lent passages. The religious nature of tragedy, further, is most obvi- 
ous in the fact that it was performed in Athens only at the festival 
in honor of Dionysus, being in origin and purpose a sacred perform- 
ance, and so ordained by opinion and custom. 


Ill 


An oratorio was, in origin, a dramma sacro per musica, this being 
its only designation until the historical period. The oldest modern 
prototype of the oratorio—dramatic representation of a scene from 
sacred literature—is the Festum Asinorum, of which the most famous 
part was a carol, the Prose de Pane. Concurrently, in England, 
Miracle and Mystery plays had the patronage of church and people, 
as did also the Geistliche Schauspiele in Germany. The development 
of a similar form in Italy was later, but in the form, Commedia 
Spirituale, attained greater artistic prominence. These primitive and 
indigenous pieces were intended for illustrating dramatically the his- 
tory of sacred literature, being strictly improvised. The vital element 
was, accordingly, the religious aspect; the dramatic and musical ele- 
ments were used merely to re-enforce the impression of the teaching. 

The first significant advance in the development of the form 
occurred in the Oratory of 5. Philip Neri, whence the sacred produc- 
tions of the sort obtained the name “Oratorios.” This appellation 
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was soon accepted commonly as the distinctive designation for the 
dramma sacro per musica. In the year 1600 Emilio del Cavalieri 
presented in the Oratory of S. Philip what may be called the first 
artistic oratorio. The piece, entitled La Rappresentazione dell’ anima 
e del corpo, was written in the stilo rappresentazione, a style which 
approximated that initiated at the house of the Bardi, of which it 
was claimed to be independent. This oratorio was allegorical, was 
of considerable length, artistic merit and dramatic power, and was 
produced with scenes, actions, gestures, and dancing, on an ordinary 
stage. The characters were allegorical or universal: J] Tempo, Le 
Vita, Il Mondo, Il Piacere, L’Intelletto, and similar personages. The 
accompanying orchestra was small, consisting of four pieces. 

It is an enlightening fact that at this period oratorio and opera 
in Italy had no distinction, save the sacred character of the former. 
Italian oratorio is a type sué generis. It differs so fundamentally in 
style from the oratorio-forms which were developing earlier and at 
the same time in other countries that it all but forces the conclusion 
that the art form in Italy was an entirely separate growth, except 
musically, from the form which emerges slowly and with hesitant 
advances from the most primitive beginnings elsewhere. The art 
form then prevalent in Italy may hardly be named either opera or 
oratorio, nor is there any distinction between the two. Its early de- 
cline is an indication of its segregation from the pure stream of 
oratorio. 

Italian Oratorio soon after 1600 furnished two definite innova- 
tions directed toward dramatic form. The first was the introduction 
of a personage called “Historicus,” who recited certain narrative por- 
tions, the purpose being to advance the plot. The other was the 
development of the aria into a definite form by Scarlatti, as well 
as the differentiation of the recitative. Although it is necessary to 
admit the tremendous dramatic advance in the introduction of recita- 
tive, or musical declamation, in its first form this soon proved anti- 
dramatic and monotonous, by virtue of its constricted possibilities. 
Scarlatti’s work had the advantage of broadening the scope of recita- 
tive, and consequently, of broadening the scope of action. 

If Italian efforts be disregarded, we may observe that the history 
of oratorio, so far as the form of oratorio is concerned, has a well- 
defined continuity from the primitive prototype, existent in each 
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country, to its later expressions. Musically, there is no doubt but 
that modern oratorio is the product of the union of Italian oratorio 
and German passion music, but the former affected the form and 
content of oratorio only slightly. Oratorio is, in the final analysis, 
a solemn and religious recreation. Italian oratorio laid emphasis on 
recreation; German and all later Oratorio upon religion. And this 
latter element is the decisive and characteristic quality in its later 
developments. 

Discounting henceforth the decadent Italian types, the stream of 
oratorio is continuous in the compositions of the German, Schiitz, 
who possessed a musical training in Italian opera and oratorio. The 
connection, in form, between the primitive prototypes and the works 
of this composer is extraordinarily close. Contrasting with Italian 
oratorio, the sacred nature of the performance is the dominant motif, 
almost to the exclusion of the use of the new lyrical discoveries. The 
first oratorio of this composer was Die Auferstehung Christi (1623). 
Previous to the occasion for which this was especially written the 
audience had been accustomed to sing in choral and improvised form 
the story of the life of Christ. There are pauses in the course of the 
oratorio for the insertion of hymns to be sung by the audience. The 
almost perceptible transformation of the inartistic into the consciously 
artistic oratorio form is here to be seen. The work is largely choral 
in form, the chorus representing the Universal Voice. At times, even 
a double chorus appears. But most illustrative of the closeness of 
Die Auferstehung to the Geistliche Schauspiele is the convention of 
Schiitz in representing several of his characters by two or three voices 
singing in harmony. In this device the effect of polyphony is doubt- 
less to be seen. Another early trait is the recitative, which is extended 
in quality and kind, the Evangelist being thus introduced twenty- 
eight times. But more indicative than this is the elementary nature 
of the recitative, it being the simplest kind of recitativo secco, and 
the nearest approach to the stilo rappresentativo which had proved so 
revolutionary in its dramatic possibilities. The greater part is un- 
accompanied and continued without variation on one note, being 
without tune and without musical form but wonderfully dramatic. 
And despite the utterly sacred nature of Die Auferstehung, a con- 
siderable amount of dramatic power is produced. But stage, action, 
beauty, attractiveness of melody are entirely dispensed with. 
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The typical work of Handel continues the history of the form. It 
is necessary to understand, of course, that Handel composed in several 
fully developed and distinct styles. In a broad sense, three of his styles 
may be termed oratorio. But for our purpose, we may consider only 
the purest of these, the type of which the Messiah (1741) is the 
masterful expression. One may venture to remark that this composi- 
tion is the most perfect fulfilment of the theoretic art form described 
by the term oratorio. It consists of a series of fifty-seven pieces of the 
three possible types, aria, chorus, and recitative, one following the 
other in regular order, almost without exception. The whole composi- 
tion is divided into fifteen recitatives, sixteen arias, and twenty-three 
choruses. More informing than this is the fact that the recitative 
consumes only fifty-five units of the oratorio, the aria two hundred 
and seventy-six, and the chorus three hundred forty-two. The 
Messiah tells the story of the life of Christ, using entirely the words 
of sacred literature. There are no characters, and dramatic expression 
exists only to the extent indicated in the content of the story itself. 
It must be admitted that considerable dramatic power arises from the 
solemn and sacred meaning which the oratorio expresses. There is no 
attempt at dialogue, as well as no relationship between the component 
parts of the oratorio. The approximation of the piece to its proto- 
types, in the matter of form, is evident in many respects, and 
especially in the predominance of the chorus, which represents the 
voice of Universal Sentiment. In another oratorio Handel uses the 
chorus as the protagonist of the dramatic action. Despite these stipu- 
lations, the effectiveness of the Messiah as oratorio may not be 
denied. The austerity of its subject provides it with a dramatic power 
which is the final indication of the excellence of its method. 

While the oratorio was beset in the years following Handel by 
many and diverse influences, principally musical, Haydn’s Creation 
(1798) is composed in the typical style which marks the growth of 
oratorio as an art form. The metamorphosis from the Hiandelian 
form is evident, while progress made is due, not to conscious reforms, 
but to natural changes in the course of time. The chorus here also 
represents universal experience, but is much less important, there 
being only fifteen choruses, while there are nineteen recitatives and 
eleven arias. As in the Messiah, the libretto is from Holy Scripture, 
but it is apportioned between the chorus and five characters. There 
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is, accordingly, possibility of dramatic representation, which is 
furthered by a considerable amount of dialogue. And though the 
Creation is characteristically sacred, it attains this in a sense different 
from its predecessors. The spirit is one of cheerfulness and serene 
joy in the worship of God. The spirit of this oratorio in fact repre- 
sents a distinct departure from previous practice, a departure which 
is to find culmination in the next mentioned oratorio. 

The most typical illustration of the final development of oratorio 
is to be found in Mendelssohn’s Elijah. The Elijah contains ele- 
ments which are far, indeed, from the simple and sacred character of 
Die Auferstehung. 

The libretto and plot are founded on sacred history, but in the 
treatment accorded them these reveal a far-reaching advance over 
earlier efforts. The number of choruses is sixteen, but ten of these 
are interspersed with recitative, and for this reason the oratorio ex- 
hibits great freedom from the chorus. Of arias there are thirteen, of 
recitatives nineteen. The striking fact concerning the division of parts 
is, however, that each form is being constantly merged and inter- 
spersed with each other form, thus furnishing an excellent approxi- 
mation of monologue, dialogue, and stichomythy, in which dramatic 
action may be furthered. The chorus is no longer the Universal 
Voice, but in turn represents several definite groups, taking a part 
in the play. The number of characters is larger than in any preceding 
oratorio, the whole number dominated by the commanding and 
dramatic figure of Elijah. Among other actors may be mentioned 
the complaining Widow, Obadiah, the Youth, and the Angels. The 
pity inspired by the Youth, the realism of the Jews, and the depic- 
tion of the Baalites pervade the Eléjah with a degree of realism here- 
tofore unattempted. By this means, Mendelssohn was able to insure 
an amount of coherency and motivation which is unexampled in the 
world of oratorio, and which was absolutely necessary for the dramatic 
rendering that was required. The Elijah also reveals the support of 
Mendelssohn’s vigorous sense of symphonic composition. To judge 
by means of theoretic standards, however, this oratorio is probably 
closer to opera in methods than to the earlier examples of its own 
art form. 

Discounting all nationalistic restrictions and surveying its develop- 
ment as a form of art, we may judge that the stream of oratorio is 
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constant, continuous, and gradual, from the earliest time to its latest 
expressions. From its earliest forms it tends toward the operatic in 
method, until finally it approximates the operatic. While in a few 
examples a pure form of oratorio exists until very late, the stream 
of oratorio merges with that of opera almost imperceptibly. 


IV 


The experiments attempted by the amateur group at the house 
of Giovanni Bardi were to have the most stirring results. The inade- 
quacies of Greek tonalities and their conflict, musically, with modern 
tonalities forbade the restoration of the Greek drama in accordance 
with the desires of the group. But with regard to the form of 
dramatic expression, the experiment proved entirely successful. The 
first performance of a dramma per la musica in the monodic style 
occurred in the year 1600, with the production of Jacopo Peri’s 
Euridice. This work, although elemental and rude, possessed the one 
necessary ingredient which was indispensable for dramatic expression, 
and which exhibited the contrasting superiority of the new form over 
the polyphonic choral production. It is factual that polyphonic com- 
posers had, prior to this time, felt the need of dramatic composition, 
and in their lack of forms had been constrained to attempt dramatic 
expression by means of a series of madrigals. Under this arrange- 
ment, one or two actors would appear upon the stage, while behind 
the scene the remainder of the five sang in harmony supporting them. 
The limitation of this arrangement upon dramatic architecture is 
apparent; however, until Peri’s production, no solution had been 
presented. 

Peri and his fellows, by some lucky inspiration, perhaps because 
of the boldness and the utter groping of their efforts, attained a 
fundamental form of musical expression with which opera may not 
dispense. They had sought the reincarnation of Greek tragedy; by 
this they intended the simple oratorical utterance of the words. The 
resultant form was the recitativo or musica parlante—unaccompanied 
declamation, adapted and accented according to the demands of the 
meaning of the words themselves. This is actually the modern 
approximation to the Greek form. This achievement provided the 
most dramatic and passionate of all possible forms of music for the 
use of opera. It was at first merely rhetorical, entirely formless and 
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without figure, disdaining the use of the harmonic and artistic prin- 
ciples which were known at the time, and which were later required 
for the very preservation of monody. While the discovery was obvi- 
ously in need of development, so revolutionary was the principle that 
only the form of the Euridice was necessary for the destruction of the 
madrigal-opera. 

The immediate acceptance of the opera is the best indication of 
the appropriateness of the recitativo. In the years following 1600, 
scores of composers handled the form, and it fared better or worse 
according to the innate dramatic genius of the individual composer. 
There was no denying the dramaturgic possibilities in the idea of the 
recitative, but, when the novelty was somewhat diminished, a certain 
amount of monotony was inescapable in the simple rhetorical decla- 
mation, especially for an audience accustomed to the richness of the 
contrapuntal school. Opera is indebted, therefore, to Scarlatti, who 
was the first to differentiate the kinds of recitativo into recitativo 
secco, recitativo stromentato, and the aria, to which he gave an in- 
variable form. In the first of these, he purposed to further the plot 
and the ordinary business of the stage; by the second he expressed 
usually emotion and deeper passion, while the aria offered oppor- 
tunity for musical display and dramatic soliloquy. It is unnecessary 
to dwell on the great advance made possible in the representation of 
the different kinds of action by different forms, as well as the bene- 
ficial novelty which resulted from the variation in the use of forms. 
The aria also opened the way for the introduction, at times of pause 
in the action, of purely melodic music, which had been rigorously 
excluded. At the end of the seventeenth century, the opera was, 
accordingly, not essentially dramatic, but a succession of the several 
different forms, usually of extreme regularity, some dramatic, some 
nondramatic. 

The foregoing remarks on the dramatic nature of the operatic 
forms are subject to a stipulation which must be fully accepted. With 
the advance in knowledge, the aria, which offered opportunity for 
mere musical display at moments of dramatic repose, was triumphant 
over the other forms used in opera; consequently, the other forms 
suffered almost complete eclipse. Further than this, the several forms 
of composition which might be used, however dramatic they may 
have been in their conception and within themselves, were not 
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dramatic in their co-ordination and relationship to each other. These 
two facts, therefore, furnish foundation for the statement that, until 
the middle of the eighteenth century, the existing forms of music 
were decorative and architectural—“arabesques of sound”—but funda- 
mentally nondramatic. It may be easily imagined that, due to these 
conditions, opera was rapidly becoming stagnant. From this peril it 
was rescued by the genius of Gluck, which was of an innate dramatic 
order, and was further aided by the rise of the sonata style of musical 
composition. 

In contrast to the innovations which had advanced dramatic ex- 
pression prior to 1750, the reforms of Gluck affected more materially 
the content of opera. This, as a natural consequence, involved super- 
ficial changes in the form of opera as well. Gluck’s critical and 
musical insight, his sensitiveness for phrasing and rhythm, and his 
love for pure, melodic composition, aroused in him a distaste for 
musical composition which stressed the musical element to the detri- 
ment of all other qualities. The chief fault of the opera at that time 
was the advancement of the rhetorical forms of expression to the 
point that the dramatic nature of the composition was perverted. The 
idea of the subservience of forms as well as music per se to a quality 
even more powerful than themselves is the distinct contribution of 
this composer. Gluck rightly believed that dramatic power was the 
most indispensable of several important elements, that the form of 
the expression should be fitted to the dramatic requirements, and 
that the sole office of music was to illustrate and to intensify the 
dramatic action. In the last mentioned, he was aided by an active 
sense of symphonic composition. His beliefs in regard to the content 
of opera motivated changes in the form also, which were directed 
toward greater freedom, rather than greater regularity, of form. 
With Gluck’s reforms, pre-dramatic and pre-operatic forms culmi- 
nated in dramatic and operatic forms. The dramma per la musica 
was an established form, with diverse musical but without funda- 
mental dramatic changes, until Wagner. 

It is under Wagner that the dramma per la musica is actually 
consummated, with the full intent of “dramatic” recognized. His 
operas have the subtitle “musical dramas,” and he had the liveliest 
understanding of the dramatic nature of opera, even to the point of 
stating in his critical works that composers before his time had failed 
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in proper appreciation of this operatic quality, of all the most im- 
portant. In everything he wrote his mind is constantly on the stage, 
and he rejects whatever is not designed to strengthen the desired 
dramatic action. It is true that Wagner disregards the formal divi- 
sions of opera heretofore existent, except in so far as they may be 
acceptable for his particular purpose. He attains his effects by long- 
continued narrative and dialogue, leading finally to a purely lyric 
scene (really the aria), from all of which the desired effect is the 
enhancement of dramatic power. Characteristic also is the fact that 
his music is on the same time-scale as the drama, and co-ordination of 
musical with dramatic events is omnipresent. From this the superb 
and ever abounding dramatic power of his operas spring. In strict 
accordance with this method, the continuity of his plots is always 
firm, this being effected in many ways and especially by a system of 
Leitmotive which is original with him. This refers to his system of 
introducing personal and dramatic ideas, in musical expression, easily 
recognized and recurrent throughout the length of each drama, with 
the result that every part of the opera is musically most firmly knit 
with every other part. In a Wagnerian opera nothing is explained by 
a “reciter”; every part of the action occurs on the stage and results 
as a natural consequence from some prior action represented on the 
stage. It suffices to say that Wagner was a master of symphonic form, 
and that his music describes in vivid detail, and almost seems to 
evoke, the action which is beheld on the stage. 


Vv 


An Italian commentator, flourishing shortly after the renaissance 
of opera, records that in Rome in the year 1606 it was the custom 
to perform operas from carts which were driven from place to place 
for the purpose of exhibition. He mentions the similarity of this 
custom to that of Thespis the Athenian in the case of Greek tragedy. 
The story is valuable to the extent that it displays the remarkable 
consciousness of early operatic composers of the vital kinship which 
exists between the ancient and modern expressions of an identical art 
form. Despite this conscious influence, which will also be apparent 
in the work of Wagner, it is probable that the influence of Greek 
tragedy unconsciously exerted upon the later form was far more 
enduring than even the enlightened composers understood. 
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In a true conception of the nature of the three forms of expres- 
sion, oratorio, opera, and Greek tragedy (with the possible partial 
exception of oratorio), the highest desideratum of each is dramatic 
action. For opera, one may be wrongly disposed to regard music as 
of highest importance, while, for Greek tragedy, the principle may 
at first glance seem an obvious remark (overlooking the highly 
musical nature of Greek tragedy). The history of each form of 
expression reveals a constant struggle away from an undramatic and 
towards a dramatic form, a struggle which is at last successful. 
Musical perfection in itself comes far down in the list of qualities 
indispensable to each one of the three forms. As has been seen, this 
ideal was not fully perceived in the development of the art form 
until late. In the case of opera, it was not fully achieved until 
Wagner. But that Wagner understood, both critically and aestheti- 
cally, the absolute necessity of dramatic power is undeniably proved 
by his own critical remarks on the form of opera. In these he de- 
nounced the past history of opera as wrongly guided by the apotheosis 
of musical expression, to which all other qualities were made sub- 
servient. This adumbration of the true aim of the form, as Wagner 
says, can lead only to its extinction. He sets out, therefore, with this 
definite purpose in mind, to compose performances of dramatic ex- 
cellence first of all, this quality to be supported with poetic, mimetic, 
and musical qualities. He succeeds in making his operas “musical 
tragedies,” as they are intended. In his theoretic pronouncements 
and in his actual composing Wagner had the liveliest consciousness 
of the elements of Greek tragedy. In another place he described the 
dramas of the Greeks as being the union of poetry, mimetics, and 
music. It is only in the masterly works of Wagner that this true 
principle comes to be perfectly used again, after the lapse of cen- 
turies. All musical efforts prior to his time represent an ineffectual 
groping toward the principle Wagner used; a similar groping toward 
culmination is found in the growth of Greek tragedy. The paucity 
of dramatic action and its subsequent gradual increase are easily ap- 
parent from illustrative examples in each of the three forms. 

From a recounting of the literary history of Greek tragedy it is 
plain that only in its perfected stages did it contain the elements 
essential to dramatic expression. In its origin it is made up of two 
qualities fundamentally opposed to dramatic power. These elements 
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are lyric, represented by dithyramb, and epic, represented by epic 
poetry, especially the Homeric poems. The lyric element is found 
in the song of the chorus, the epic in the narrative. Dramatic expres- 
sion is not a form of expression natural to the human race, but the 
result of combination of two natural forms of expression. 

In comparing modern form with ancient, it is necessary to under- 
stand that, as diverse forms and elements blend into one continuous 
stream of development in Greek tragedy, so the diverse elements of 
opera and oratorio merge into a continuous stream of development 
which is comparable to that of Greek tragedy. Of the several quali- 
ties common to all, the distinctive qualities of oratorio are the epic 
and lyric, and in this, it is comparable to the pre-dramatic and early 
dramatic Greek forms. The name, dramma sacro per musica, for 
oratorio will be misleading if taken literally. For oratorio, in its 
best expressions, demands an epic treatment in content, plot, and 
form, and in effect is closely analogous to early tragedy. All differing 
forms represent a departure from the true form of oratorio, and a 
more or less complete fusion with the form of opera. Thus the 
Elijah is much more operatic; its qualities as oratorio are superficial 
only. The important conclusion is that oratorio, like the early 
forms of Greek tragedy, gravitated naturally and inevitably toward 
its sister form. But the distinction between opera and oratorio is far 
greater than merely the sacred subject of oratorio. It is, of course, 
impossible to divide the two forms with well-defined boundaries. 
But the similarity of all oratorio and early opera to the early forms 
of tragedy, and of developed and mature opera to late tragedy, is 
apparent. It is well to recognize, also, that oratorio was a mature 
form long before opera. The latter came to fruition only in 1750, 
and then only in an imperfect manner, while in 1741 the most per- 
fect expression of the oratorio was performed, and later develop- 
ments were to show operatic tendencies. In modern times, the choral 
art gave rise at the same time to pre-opera and pre-oratorio forms, 
differing in spirit and subject. In Italy, these pre-oratorio forms 
rapidly became decadent and perished entirely. In ancient Hellas, 
the choral art gave rise to a performance which was closely akin to 
oratorio in spirit and subject, and to opera in its dramatic power. 

From Wagner’s critical works it is evident that his understanding 
of the true nature of the Greek drama had a vast influence, conscious 
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and subconscious, on his works, the latter resulting from his aesthetic 
kinship to the Greeks. Hence the many similarities. The type of 
subject is exactly the same: Wagner used Teutonic myths and legends 
just as Greek tragedy dramatized Greek myths and legends. In his 
treatment of the myths Wagner is most like Aeschylus. Aeschylus 
had as the basis of his dramatic interest the conflict of several great 
moral and religious ideas, and the justification of the divine law. 
Like the painter who produces a profound effect by a few masterful 
strokes of his brush, Aeschylus takes a great theme, treats in a large 
way the fundamental principle involved, and concerns himself not 
at all with minor details. His poetry, metre, form, and sentiment 
emphasize the grandeur and sublimity of things. It is the same with 
Wagner. His dramas are constructed upon symbolisms which evoke 
the utmost grandeur in music, action, and acting; there is no place 
for the expression of pettiness and smallness. His desire is for situa- 
tions and actions which will have as their natural consequence events 
of intense dramatic power. 

A striking analogy to the satyr-drama, a play of light and witty 
nature which was exhibited in ancient Athens after a trilogy of 
tragedies to relieve the tension, is to be seen in the imtermezzo, which 
became ultimately the opera buffa. From the earliest times it was 
customary to introduce between the three acts of the tragic opera a 
contrasting song or chorus on an unrelated and lighter subject. The 
first of which we have record appears at the house of the Bardi 
shortly after 1600. These songs were received with great favor, and 
gradually assumed more complex form and greater importance. Its 
final extension came when Pergolesi introduced within the acts of a 
sacred drama a complete imtermezzo, with its own complex plot and 
form, entitled La Serva Padrona. This performance was so successful 
that it gave rise to the movement which shortly culminated in the 
opera buffa as an independent form. The analogy to the satyr-drama 
in form and spirit is marked. 











POST-WAR DIVERSIONS OF THE 
RURAL SOUTH 


JOSIAH MOFFATT 


HERE WAS great rejoicing among the Negroes on the planta- 
tions when a seasonable cold snap just before Christmas was 
immediately utilized for the slaughter of the fat porkers that had 
been penned up and corn-fed all fall. The planters were generous, 
and every cabin was abundantly supplied with “chitlins,” liver and 
lights, pork chops, sausage, hogshead cheese, and similar delicacies. 
Christmas was the only festive season that was celebrated with 
joyous abandon by whites and blacks alike for the first decade after 
Appomattox. During those doleful ten years, ironically described as 
the “Era of Reconstruction,” Dixie hung her harp on a willow tree 
and with grim, suppressed fury watched the bluecoats, the carpet- 
baggers, the Negroes, and the “scalawags” celebrate the birth of the 
nation. Never would the proud descendants of the heroes of Kings 
Mountain and The Cowpens be found rejoicing under such condi- 
tions. The South, languishing in bondage to her erstwhile conquerors, 
was manifestly in no mood for festive celebrations of the ante-bellum 
type. Bluecoats were in evidence on all sides, for the carpetbaggers 
relied on bayonets for their continuance in power. The spirit of 
gayety, however, could not be entirely suppressed. Youth at least 
must find some outlet for its exuberance. The pall of political 
misrule hung heavily over the land, and the merrymaking was con- 
strained, subdued, and lacking in spontaneity. 

With the overthrow of carpetbag rule all this was changed. The 
festive spirit suddenly revived, and the inhabitants returned to the 
gay customs of former days. The good old “Fourth” was celebrated 
with patriotic fervor. Contentment and comparative prosperity very 
generally prevailed once more, and there was a feeling of happiness 
and security such as the South had not experienced since Beaure- 
guard’s batteries opened fire on Fort Sumter. To use the homely 
expression current in that day, “hog-killing time was here once more.” 

Parties and picnics once again were the order of the day, as a 
pleasure-loving people hastened to make up for lost time. It, how- 
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ever, must be remembered that in some parts of the rural South, 
particularly in the Carolina Piedmont and other regions settled by 
the Scotch-Irish, religious views were strongly tinged with Calvinism. 
For this reason, many of the young people at social gatherings came 
from households where the standard of conduct was stern, almost 
Puritanical. In such cases, dancing and cardplaying were strictly 
taboo. Nevertheless, the parties were by no means dull and stilted 
affairs. No ban was placed on music, laughter, feasting, and love- 
making, which, together with innocent games and agreeable conver- 
sation, made them happy and enjoyable occasions. Sweet voices sang 
the old love songs, and pouting, red lips signaled, “We are ready to 
be kissed.” They usually were before the evening was over. 

Sometime during the evening a buffet supper was served in the 
dining room. The menu included cold meats, chicken salad, beaten 
biscuit, cup custard, candies, and coffee. Hungry guests could be 
trusted to do full justice to these “light refreshments.” Often, how- 
ever, at least one specimen of the lackadaisical female affected the 
manners of an earlier period when it was considered unladylike to 
display any evidence of hunger or zest for food in public. The deli- 
cate constitution of this ethereal creature was supposed to require very 
little of the coarse provender upon which the human animal subsists. 
She toyed with her plate, picking warily over the food, as if it were 
poison, and leaving most of it untouched, while hunger gnawed at 
her vitals. | 

This display of feigned delicacy deceived nobody. The myth 
concerning the “angelic nature” of ladies of aristocratic lineage had 
been exploded long ago. Some laughed up their sleeves, others 
sneered openly, and the hostess was exasperated to the verge of tears 
by the spectacle of this heroic “martyr” to a faded fashion disdaining 
her most tempting tidbits. Well did she know that Sally Ann had 
no secret formula for maintaining her peachblown complexion and 
stout figure. She did not live on hidden manna of heavenly origin. 
She would go home, unlace her corset, raid her larder, and sit down 
to a midnight supper that would satiate the appetite of a “cornfield 
nigger.” 

The term “frolic” as a verb is of highly respectable origin. In 
old English literature it was in common use to describe the innocent 
gambols of children, lambs, puppies, and kittens. The use of the 
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word as a name for a party among certain classes of people is, I 
believe, a Southern provincialism. Probably, in the early days of 
the republic, it designated the parties indulged in by the Negroes 
during the festive week called “Christmas Week.” 

The darkies might dance with heavily thumping feet all night 
long to the accompaniment of a fiddle, the rhythmic patter of hands 
and the sing-song shouts of the man who called the measures, with- 
out interference or complaint from the whites. The folks in the big 
house could afford to endure the noisy funmaking of the sons of 
Ham for one week in the year. Indeed, the Christmas frolicking 
of the Negroes was regarded with tolerant amusement by indulgent 
masters. Their servants would work all the better for it after 
New Year. 

But when the name was adopted by the less respectable element 
among the whites, the reckless, roistering, hard-drinking, and irre- 
ligious crowd, to designate their “whoopee” parties, it assumed a 
vulgar and even sinister significance. The ministers and the pious, 
churchgoing folks in general held up their hands in holy horror at 
the stories of bacchanalian orgies reputedly staged at these frolics. 
The bucolic youths of the lower classes were undoubtedly a lusty lot 
with something of the caveman’s instincts. They drank cheap whiskey 
and fought over their girls with fists and pocketknives. Shooting was 
not much in vogue, and, while there was considerable bloodletting, 
ensuing fatalities were few and far between. 

The sinister element in the situation was the fact that young 
gentlemen of the best families often slipped off to frolics and enjoyed 
themselves immensely dancing with young women who, while so- 
cially inferior, were, as likely as not, gayer, prettier, and more in- 
triguing than the demure maidens of their own set. 

Now it was perfectly natural that the rough and ready “young 
bucks” of the common herd should resent the presence of these in- 
truders and the attentions lavished upon the “stuck-up” swells by 
their girls. The whippersnappers from the upper social stratum 
could get just as drunk on the bourbon they carried on their hips as the 
clodhoppers on fiery draughts of “cawn likker” swigged from the 
jug secreted in the thicket behind the house. 

In the resultant drunken brawl, somebody was liable to get carved 
up a bit with a pocketknife. Nevertheless, the whispered reports of 
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scandalous “goin’s on” at frolics were considerably exaggerated. 
Only at rare intervals did some scion of a prominent family fall in 
love with a maid of low degree at a frolic and marry her. The 
scandalized family of the youth always explained that he was in- 
veigled into marriage with the girl while in his cups, by designing 
members of her “low-down tribe.” 

Some locally famous fiddler was always engaged to furnish the 
music for the frolic. Often there was a lesser musical celebrity who 
played second fiddle. “Turkey in the Straw,” “Arkansaw Traveller,” 
and other old-time favorites blended with the shouts and laughter 
of the merrymakers well into the “we sma’ hours.” The frolic, as a 
rule, was held in some farmhouse whose living room was large 
enough to accommodate the revelers. When no such room was avail- 
able, a barn or ginhouse (cleared of inflammable material) might be 
used as a substitute. 

Parties and frolics were the forms of amusement most popular 
in the winter. In the summer the favorite form of relaxation for all 
classes of people, from the lowly tenants of the cabins to the lords 
of the manors, was the picnic. The public picnic, a democratic institu- 
tion, reached its most perfect development in the Southern states, and 
is still cherished there. Of course, as everywhere else, there were 
private picnics attended exclusively by certain families, family con- 
nections, members of fraternal orders, or social sets. The church 
picnic was patronized chiefly by the members of some particular con- 
gregation and their friends. These were pleasant enough affairs in 
spite of the usual concomitants of redbugs, ants, and sudden showers. 
No exceptional features connected with such gatherings, however, 
render them worthy of special attention. 

While the diversions of the colored population do not fall pro- 
perly within the scope of this article, their picnics deserve brief 
notice. Negro picnics were staged in midsummer, after crops were 
“laid by” and when watermelons were in season. Wagonloads of this 
luscious fruit were consumed along with great quantities of fried cat- 
fish and many gallons of very, very villainous whiskey. With such 
a mixture in his stomach no man could be expected to behave in a 
perfectly normal manner. As a matter of fact, colored picnics were 
very exciting affairs. They were full of surprises, sometimes very 
unpleasant surprises, such as a razor in the hand of some whiskey- 
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crazed black, running amuck and wielding his deadly weapon with 
an utter disregard for whom he slashed with it just so he carved 
somebody up. 

The big public picnic was the unique feature and the one with 
the greatest popular appeal among summertime diversions. It was 
democratic to the core. The only line drawn was the color line, and, 
even at that, plenty of Negroes were always present in a menial ca- 
pacity or were hanging around in the background, partaking of the 
abundant leavings from the white man’s table and having a good 
time among themselves. 

The gentle folks of the old regime rubbed elbows with the sturdy 
yeomanry, the rural South’s middle class which was rapidly forging 
to the front in church and state. Even the poor whites, mostly land- 
less renters and share-croppers, mingled, that one great day, on terms 
of perfect equality with their landlords and slapped the backs of 
bankers and merchants from town with rough, calloused hands in 
easy but not impudent familiarity. It may not be true of war in 
general, but the Civil War was a great equalizer. Artificial barriers 
disappeared, for the time being at least, when rich and poor, the 
learned and unlettered, fought side by side on the battlefield and 
mingled together in the easy comradery of camp life. So now all 
classes of veterans (and few men past thirty were not veterans) 
seized the opportunity offered by the public picnic for renewing old 
friendships and swapping wartime stories with their former comrades 
in arms. 

In election years the public picnic was sometimes converted into 
a big political rally. On such occasions a rude platform was con- 
structed for the use of the speakers. Eloquence has always been at 
a premium in the South. The speech might be dull, commonplace, 
full of platitudes and arrant assumptions; but, if uttered in sonorous 
tones and with appropriate gestures, it was received with rapt atten- 
tion. The “carpetbaggers” had been driven from power in the so- 
called “Revolution of 1876.” Since the war, the whites had writhed 
under the ignominy of carpetbag rule, practically disfranchised and 
entirely cut off from the public “trough,” but now the dominant race 
was again in the saddle. 

Happy days were here again. Great numbers of self-sacrificing 
patriots hearkened to the urgent call of friends and neighbors and 
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reluctantly (?) consented to run for office. There was an outbreak 
of political oratory of unprecedented proportions. Since all candidates 
adhered to the Democratic platform, personality was a winning fac- 
tor. But neither eloquence nor personal charm could overcome the 
handicap of a candidate who was not a Civil War veteran. Some old 
soldier, especially if he were a cripple whose face was lined and 
haggard from suffering, could rise from his seat and say: “Friends, 
you all know me. I need the job,” and the job was his. 

The big public picnic almost, always derived a specific title from 
the principal item on the bill of fare. It was either a fishfry or a 
barbecue. Sometimes it was a combination fishfry and barbecue where 
both of those delectable standbys, fried fish and barbecued meat, 
were served in satisfying portions. These staples were freely appor- 
tioned to all comers. Bread and coffee were also provided free of cost, 
but those who craved gimcracks and trimmings must purchase these 
extras from the stands set up by the committee in charge to defray 
expenses. 

The stands dispensed pink lemonade, ice cream, cake, and slices 
of chilled watermelon. Cigars and the “makin’s” for rolling cig- 
arettes were also sold. The stand that specialized in “spiked” lemon- 
ade, however, did a land-office business. A few glasses of “spiked” 
lemonade would give a rosy tinge to all objects in the line of vision 
and make the wheels in your head go round and round and round! 

The rivers and creeks were full of fresh-water catfish. That other 
kinds of fish were comparatively scarce may be ascribed to the preda- 
tory character of this bewhiskered denizen of our streams. He played 
havoc with the weaker fish and himself survived only to furnish an 
appetizing morsel for an even greedier creature—Man. When large 
quantities of catfish were needed for a fishfry they were caught in 
seines the night before. They were skinned (catfish have no scales), 
cleaned, and fried over beds of hickory coals in big skillets. The por- 
tions were served smoking hot during the progress of the picnic 
dinner. The cooks, as a rule, were Negro men, expert at giving 
just the right finishing touches to a savory mess of fried catfish. 

The barbecue differed little from the fishfry. In almost every 
community there was some individual who was a master hand at 
preparing barbecued meats. He was appointed chief cook, and stayed 
on the job all night to watch the slow process of roasting and to see 
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that every portion was done to a turn. Numerous assistants did his 
bidding, keeping the fires in the pits at just the right temperature 
and assiduously tending the carcasses of beeves, sheep, lambs, and 
pigs until just the right degree of tenderness and delicacy of flavor 
was obtained. And what toothsome morsels they produced! One 
may attend a barbecue or fishfry in the rural South today, but there 
is a difference. Its modern namesake fails to produce the picturesque 
scenes, the noisy funmaking, the sometimes rough but always hearty 
good fellowship of the old-time festival. 

It would be difficult for one of the present generation to picture 
to himself this scene. Pleasure-seekers, dressed up in their “Sunday 
go-to-meetin’ best,” began to arrive on the grounds before the sun 
was two hours high. From that time until noon, the roads converg- 
ing upon the picnic grounds were filled with long lines of vehicles 
of every description, horse-drawn and mule-drawn with occasionally 
an oxcart. Spick-and-span buggies and phaetons of the latest model 
lined up with wobbly, dilapidated specimens of ante-bellum vintage. 
The old “fam’ly ca’idge” was to be observed, usually in a state of 
senile decay. There was nothing decadent, however, about the pretty, 
bright-eyed maidens who peeped eagerly from behind its age-yel- 
lowed curtains. There were lumbering, creaking farm wagons filled 
with happy picnickers, the elders seated on chairs and the youngsters 
on the straw-carpeted wagon floor. People on horseback, muleback, 
and afoot flanked the line of vehicles on both sides of the road. 
Everybody was in high spirits. Vociferous greetings were heard on 
all sides. Rough jokes and jovial banter passed up and down the 
line. Nobody seemed particularly disturbed by the snaillike progress 
of the procession. Speed was unnecessary and the passage of time 
unnoted. Why hurry? They were out for a day of carefree fun 
and frolic, and this was a part of it. The woods around the picnic 
grounds gradually filled up with neighing horses and braying mules 
hitched to saplings, limbs of trees, and convenient stumps. Loose 
colts ran about whinnying for their mothers, often nuzzling at the 
flank of the wrong mare only to be rudely rebuffed, but each finding 
its own dam when the latter whickered gently for her offspring. 
Imagine hundreds of these beasts in close proximity, constantly snort- 
ing, rippling their hides, stomping their feet, whisking their tails and 
tossing their heads in the futile effort to rid themselves of horseflies 
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and other insects. But the colts were not the only young things whose 
hunger must be satisfied with mother’s milk. Human mothers suck- 
ling their babes could be seen on all sides. They usually sat apart 
with handkerchiefs draped modestly over their breasts. Suckling 
babes, like suckling colts, was accepted as a matter of course, a part 
of the mise en scéne. 

One of the most remarkable survivals of the age of chivalry was 
to be found in the South. I refer to the tournament. This grand, 
old, chivalric sport was still a popular pastime in the South up to 
the last decade of the nineteenth century. Of course, the tourna- 
ment as observed in the South was a very much modified form of 
the ancient sport. The tournament, however, even in the halcyon 
days of Richard Caur de Lion and Ivanhoe, when the mimic war- 
fare sometimes turned into a fierce and bloody combat, was always 
to be regarded as a sport, a test of strength and skill, conducted with 
due regard for the rules of the game and the rights of opponents. 
In the South the tournament was divested of its warlike aspect and 
converted into a purely sporting proposition. It was no longer a 
joust in which armor-clad knights spurred their steeds from opposite 
sides of the field of honor to the spectacular clash in the center, each 
bent on unhorsing his opponent with his long spear whose point was 
usually sheathed to prevent piercing. In short, for the skilled 
horsemen of Dixie, the danger to life and limb attendant upon the 
ancient pastime was reduced to a minimum. Posts were set up in a 
straight line over a level course about a hundred yards in length. 
The customary number was six placed at intervals of fifty feet. The 
posts were about ten feet high with a wooden arm, four or five feet 
long projecting over the course from the top of each. From the ends 
of the arms were suspended metal rings, six or seven inches in dia- 
meter, hung loosely on straight hooks and dangling at a height above 
ground that placed them right in the line of vision of an onrushing 
knight. If the metal was dull the rings were wound with gayly colored 
ribbon to render them visible at a distance. Equipped with a long im- 
provised wooden spear, each gallant knight in his turn rode at full 
speed down the line of posts, seeking to capture as many rings as pos- 
sible with his spear. The enthusiastic crowd cheered to the echo of the 
proud horseman who rode slowly back close to the front line of 
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spectators, triumphantly waving a spear on which were strung all six 
of the coveted rings. 

It required a cool head and steady hand to accomplish this re- 
markable feat, and it was a rare occurrence. The victor was always 
the knight who carried off the most rings in a series of runs previously 
agreed upon, say from four to six. This conquering hero amid great 
applause was “enthroned” on a raised platform and invested with the 
high privilege of selecting the “queen of love and beauty” from 
among the lovely maidens present. The blushing queen-elect was 
conducted to his side by a bevy of Southern beauties, and the royal 
pair then proceeded to name their court, each youth and maiden 
named coming forward amid a flourish of trumpets by the heralds. 

It might be stated that, while not prohibited, it was considered 
rash for a married man to participate in a tournament. Should he 
be so unfortunate as to be declared the victor, custom required that he 
ignore his wife and choose a queen from among the most beautiful 
of the unmarried ladies present. In those days this was sure to 
create a lot of whispering and unpleasant surmising. His wife’s re- 
marks when they reached home, however, would not be in whispers. 

All in all, the tournament was the most stirring and exciting 
sport of the days when baseball was still in its infancy and known as 
“town ball” and football was practically unknown in the South. It 
was romantically reminiscent of the glories of that chivalry upon 
which the aristocrats of Dixie doted. It satisfied all the cravings of 
the Southern heart for a spectacular show. The costumes of the 
knights, their sashes and plumed hats whose broad brims were pinned 
back on one side in true cavalier style, the gallant appearance they 
made on their impatiently cavorting steeds as they were mustered 
on the field when the heralds sounded their trumpets for assembly, 
presented altogether a brilliant and fascinating picture. Then came 
the display of splendid horsemanship as each knight in turn dashed 
down the line, his plume floating behind and gay ribbons streaming 
from his spear handle. These and other things combined to thrill 
the crowd and endow the tournament with beauty and charm and 
some of the pomp and pageantry of olden times. As a prosaic but 
none the less delightful climax to a morning of royal entertainment 
came the noontime picnic dinner, a cold but bountiful and delicious 
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spread of the customary Southern delicacies, fried chicken with a 
variety of pies, cakes, and other accessories. 

While the sponsors of a tournament did not necessarily confine 
their selection of knights to members of socially prominent families, 
which still meant largely the survivors of the ante-bellum aristocracy, 
there were certain requirements which only the well-bred and well- 
to-do could meet as a rule. A knight must be acquainted with the 
history and traditions of the tournament and the social usages per- 
taining thereto. He must behave as a gentleman should according 
to Southern standards, with courtesy towards his fellow-knights and 
due deference to the ladies. Moreover, he must either own or borrow 
a spirited saddle horse and be able properly to equip himself and his 
mount, as well as bear his part of the general expense, which was 
not inconsiderable. A wealthy roughneck might occasionally smash 
the gate to knighthood, but essentially the tournament of post-war 
days was a rather exclusive and genteel function in which scions of 
the old aristocracy with their sisters and sweethearts made a final 
grandstand play for the plaudits of the multitude. 

When they failed to sustain their social and political leadership 
in the New South and ceased to monopolize public attention, the 
glamorous tournament passed out with them. The sport news, 
formerly confined to a column, overflowed to fill a page and finally 
absorbed a whole section of the daily newspaper. With the possible 
exception of the comics and the section devoted to society news and 
the photographic exhibition of feminine charms, the sport section 
interests people more than any other part of the paper. To these 
readers the word tournament is a familiar term. But for them it 
never conjures up a gay and glamorous scene of courtly pageantry 
wherein gallant knights in picturesque costumes seek the favor of 
their fair ladies after the manner of the ancient devotees of chivalry. 
It merely signifies any game of chance or skill in which several con- 
testants strive for the championship. We now have basketball tourna- 
ments, golf tournaments, tennis tournaments, checker tournaments, 
yes, even jackstone tournaments! Perhaps it is just as well. The days 
of chivalry are over even in the South. 











PADDLEWHEELS A-CHURNIN’ 


BEN LUCIEN BURMAN 


ANY YEARS AGO I shipped as cub pilot under one of the 

most famous steersmen on the Mississippi. I shall never forget 
that first trip through the darkness; the miraculous way in which 
the pilot, casually glancing down the dark water, turned the wheel 
and sent the vessel toward the shore. A moment later, as accurately 
as though it were moving into a wharf ablaze with light, the boat 
landed at a minute gap in the endless black line of willows along the 
bank. A score of muddy mules came stamping aboard, dragging the 
clanking machinery of a levee camp behind them. I marveled then 
how the shadow of a levee, the dim shape of a tree, was to that 
pilot as a beacon, when to the ordinary eye the shadow and the shape 
were repeated a thousand times in the black-shifting horizon. And 
though I have been on the river many years since, and have often, 
in the feeble way of a cub, guided a steamboat along its course, I 
continue to marvel. For just as in Mark Twain’s day, the pilot must 
know all the stream’s fantastic vagaries, must know a far different 
river on the trip going down than the river he came up three days 
before. 

Life on the Mississippi, contrary to the general impression, did 
not die with Mark Twain. More freight is carried on the river 
today than at any period in its colorful history. And even pas- 
sengers, once more discovering the pleasures of the water, are finding 
their way again to the drowsy wharves where a white steamboat lies 
moored. Whatever changes may have come upon the towns along 
the shore, the river remains basically as it was in the olden days, 
beautiful, cruel, and always unpredictable. 

It is this temperamental quality, at times almost diabolical, 
which today has given rise to so much of the Mississippi’s folklore, 
particularly the legends about that presiding deity of the river, Old 
Al, the great alligator that lives in the mud at the bottom, and holds 
undisputed sway over catfish, roustabout, pilot, and moccasin. Some- 
times on a steamboat, as the vessel sighs past Vicksburg or Bayou 
Sara, and the day is hot and the roustabouts toiling without cessa- 
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tion, you may see a weary Negro carefully throw some tobacco 
into the stream. This is a ritual of sacrifice, to induce Old Al to 
smoke his pipe. For when Al smokes his pipe, there comes a thick 
fog, the boat must tie up, and the weary roustabout may rest. There 
is no Old Man River to whom he makes obeisance. He is the syn- 
thetic creation of a New York song writer. On the Mississippi Old 
Al is the king. 

Old Al extends his sway over a wide variety of craft: the rare 
packetboat, direct descendant of the historic Natchez and the Robert 
E. Lee; the towboat, found wherever the yellow water flows, always 
puffing laboriously behind great barges or pushing a raft of logs 
that reaches to the horizon. There are the immaculate government 
boats: the clanking dredges, the powerful snag boats that pull out 
the huge trees which block its course; the swift barge-liners and 
supply boats. 

Wherever the boat, and whatever its type, the pilothouse, which 
is the heart of the steamboat, remains like the river essentially the 
same as in the olden days. Like the shantyboater, who hunts and 
fishes in pioneer fashion almost under the skyscrapers of a river 
metropolis, the steamboater has continued to lead his life practically 
unchanged since the middle of the last century. 

I know there were glamorous characters in the old days, char- 
acters like the tempestuous Captain Leathers, who, when he saw a 
passenger whittling on the railing of his finest boat, slashed out at 
him with a knife; and when the passenger remonstrated that the 
captain was cutting his coat, replied fiercely: “Yes sir. Damn it, sir. 
You’re cutting my boat.” But there are characters to equal him 
today. Lanky, gaunt-cheeked Captain Barney, for instance, who 
every evening before his supper lowers a tin bucket into the muddy 
river, and drinks the thick brown fluid until every drop has vanished. 
“Keeps my health a going good,” he will tell you. “It’s this here 
filtering and all these fancy fixings they do to water that causes 
all the sickness there is nowadays. Just takes all the strength out 
of it.” 

And there’s my friend Blue Johnny, an engineer noted for his 
tippling, who early in the morning goes to his chief and declares: 
“Captain, give me the orders for everything you want me to do the 
rest of the day, ’cause I’m going to get drunk in an hour, and then 
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I won’t be able to understand ’em.” Given the orders, he remem- 
bers them in his bacchanalian depths, and executes them with faith- 
fulness and precision. Which is something for the psychologists 
to ponder. 

There are still many towns where the sight of river craft is con- 
stant: New Orleans and the Tennessee Belle, with her gay Captain 
Dick Dicharry, king of steamboatmen of the lower river, and her 
scholarly pilot, Captain Charley Barker; Memphis, fringed with 
cotton bales; St. Louis, with the Golden Eagle, her passengers 
trooping aboard for a voyage up the Tennessee; Pittsburgh, with 
its gigantic tows of steel and coal from the mines in the dark moun- 
tains of the Allegheny and the Monongahela; Cincinnati, where the 
vessels of the Greene Line wait to take the wanderer up the Ohio 
and the Kanawha, while nearby lies the showboat of Captain Billy 
Bryant, pitchman, showman, author, who will steer a boat or adapt 
Hamlet with equal courage and facility. 

An automobile will jolt you from New Orleans to Greenville, 
Mississippi, in perhaps seven hours. On the Tennessee Belle the 
round trip will require ten days, and sometimes two weeks. When 
the Belle sees an old Negro waving a tattered hat on the shore, she 
stops to take him aboard, with his woebegone dog and his fragment 
of a stove; if she sees a fire burning at night along the edge of a 
piney woods, she steams carefully toward it and waits till the grizzled 
farmer standing there has driven his grunting pigs up the gang- 
plank. 

The most common riverboats today are the sternwheelers, with 
paddles churning busily at the back in a white circle of spray. As 
in the olden days, their cargoes are a catalogue of the industries 
they border, here iron or coal, here sugar or cotton. The greater 
part of the freight is concentrated on the main arteries of traffic, 
like the long stretch between the smoke-hung wharf at Pittsburgh 
and the crescent levee at New Orleans. But there is lesser steam- 
boating up the smaller tributaries termed navigable by the govern- 
ment, a classification which a cursing captain grounded on a sandbar 
is sometimes apt to question. When a vessel ventures up such a 
stream, the voyage may become a veritable Odyssey. Here the 
stranded captain may not be able to free his vessel in a day, a 
week, or even a month; if he escapes the snags which constantly 
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threaten to rip out the bottom he may be compelled to jump for his 
life as the pilothouse is broken away by the bough of a low-hanging 
tree. And the natives along the banks, unaccustomed to steamboat- 
men, may be more difficult than the natural obstacles. Once Captain 
Barney took his boat into one of the streams that rises in the Ozarks 
to bring out a bargeload of cotton and found his way blocked by the 
steel cable of a primitive ferry. The ferry keeper, a towering, grim 
individual, who hated the entire race of steamboatmen, made no 
attempt to accede to Captain Barney’s polite request that he lower the 
cable. 

Captain Barney, at length tiring of gentility, turned to his mate. 
“Get a rouster to cut the cable damn quick,” he commanded. 

Whereupon the boat’s carpenter, a native of the region, came run- 
ning in panic. “For God’s sake, Captain, don’t cut it!” he shouted. 
“This ferry keeper’s the toughest man in the valley. And he’s got 
four brothers scattered all the way up the river. None of us’d ever 
get up there alive. Him and his brothers is the best shots in 
Arkansas.” 

The Mississippi steamboat is flat-bottomed as a packing crate— 
to which some sacrilegious land dwellers have likened it—and can 
move along in the incredibly shallow depth of three feet of water. 
But at times, due to the constantly changing channel and the farms 
from upstream being deposited as yellow clay on the bottom, even 
this slight depth may be lacking. 

I have been sitting in the darkened pilothouse of the Belle in 
the early hours of the morning, watching the faint lights of Natchez 
and the twinkling channel beacons of Esperanza and Railroad Land- 
ing drift slowly past, while the sky hangs so close the fretted tops 
of the smokestacks seem at each instant to scoop out great segments 
of the stars. Suddenly the pilot, smoking a cigar near me and study- 
ing the river closely, blows a short summoning blast of the whistle. 
“She’s low tonight,” he declares thoughtfully. 

A moment later a giant Negro clad in burlap rags and answering 
to the name of Chattanooga Jack appears on the bow and picks up the 
measuring line, while a dwarfish Negro called Bantam takes a post 
just below the pilothouse. 

The black giant at the prow tosses the line and quickly draws it 
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toward him; “O-O Mark F-o-u-r!” he chants in a voice poignant with 
melancholy. “O-O Mark F-o-u-r!” 

Bantam, at the pilothouse, turns his twisted little body to listen. 
Then his head, too, bends sharply backward, and from his throat 
there comes an echoing call, in a sobbing tremolo: “O Mark F-o-u-r! 
O Mark F-o-u-r!” 

The pilot turns to me in the blackness. “Four fathoms. Plenty 
of water for a minute,” he says quietly. The giant Negro at the 
prow swings the lead again. “Quarter Less Three,” he chants. 
“Quarter Less Three.” 

“Quarter Less Three,” echoes Bantam in his throbbing voice like 
a violin string about to break. “O Quarter Less Three.” 

In troubled succession there comes the calls, “Half Twain,” 
“Mark Twain,” “Quarter Less Twain,” with always their quavering 
echo. Suddenly there comes a sharp cry: “Four feet!” 

Before the words are finished, the pilot has given the bell cord a 
violent jerk. The paddlewheel churns whitely. There is a harsh 
grinding along the bottom. The vessel shudders and seems to halt. 
The paddlewheel churns in desperation. Great foaming crescents 
pour from its huge blades. The boat shivers like a frightened animal, 
and is free again. 

“Close one,” mutters Captain Dick, who has come up in the 
shadows. 

The twisted little Negro joins the burlapped giant below. They 
start to shuffle across the deck. Captain Dick calls after them. 
“Good singing, boys. Tell the cook to give you what you want 
to eat.” 

He turns to me as they hurry off gaily. “Won’t have a leadsman 
isn’t a good singer. Rather lose my boat.” 

The river proverb says that the good fog pilot is one who ties 
up his boat. But at times the vessel must leave the wharf on some 
urgent errand, or Old Al suddenly smokes his pipe and the gray fog 
sweeps down on you in a place where mooring is impractical. I have 
stood beside the wheel as the boat slowly crept through the white 
mist and heard recounted the exploits of fog pilots whose reputations 
expand like the river in flood time. I know steersmen, who legend 
says can blow the whistle in a fog, and merely by listening to the echo, 
tell whether he is in front of a cliff, a tree, a house, or even a double 
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house. I have harkened obediently, as befits a cub, to the story of 
Captain Barney, and the dog. Captain Barney’s course ran through 
a dangerous and often foggy shoal, but fortunately a farmer living 
nearby owned a very intelligent dog, devoted to Captain Barney. 
Whenever the vessel neared the shoal in the mist, Captain Barney 
would ring the bell, the dog would bark loudly in answer and the 
pilot, instantly knowing his location, could go blithely on his way. 
But one night, when Captain Barney rang the bell as usual, no 
answer came. Troubled, he rang again. Still no response. He 
hesitated, then feeling certain that his canine friend would not fail 
him, drove the boat ahead. A moment later the vessel was breaking 
up. The dog had died the night before. 

It was Captain Barney, too, who trapped one night in a dense 
fog, sent his mate ashore to slice some bark from the trees. After 
studying the bark a moment, he grunted, “I know them trees. 
Cottonwoods off John Sizemore’s place, down near the stable. We're 
all right now. Full speed ahead.” 

I have watched the cranes rise up like drifting ghosts and heard 
the tales of how they aid pilots in a fog. For the cranes, as every 
Mississippi dweller knows, are old steamboatmen, reincarnated so 
that they may stand all day with their feet in the water and watch 
the paddlewheels churn past. In a thick fog, they will fly ahead of 
the boat to a snag, rest there until certain the pilot has seen the 
menace, and they fly on to the next obstruction, until by this laborious 
procedure, the steersman at length can bring his vessel safely into 
harbor. 

“Plenty of times I’ve had them cranes take me in,” says Captain 
Barney. “Mile after mile.” 

Steamboaters form a close-knit fraternity, with an amiable suffer- 
ance of the dweller on the land. But on the river curious feuds 
spring up. There is the constant feud between the pilot and the 
engineer; when the landing is bad the pilot blames the engineer 
for his slowness and the engineer curses the steersman’s clumsiness. 
My sympathies lie naturally in the pilothouse, but even so, I can 
appreciate the feelings of my friend Blue Johnny once when he was 
sober and working with a pilot noted for his temperamental steer- 
ing. The vessel had tied up at the wharf, and the crew in their Sun- 
day clothes began walking ashore. But Blue Johnny, still in his 
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undershirt, oily, perspiring, remained in the engineroom, dashing 
about like a madman, sending the engines into full speed ahead, 
reversing them swiftly, throwing them into half speed, then wildly 
reversing once more. The captain of the vessel, happening to pass, 
looked on mystified. 

“What you doing, Johnny?” he demanded. “You going crazy?” 

Johnny shook his head angrily, and with a grease-spattered hand 
threw his engines into a giddy full speed ahead again. “Ain’t doing 
nothing,” he grunted. “Just trying to catch up with all them signals 
that blankety-blank pilot give me so I can get ’em finished before I 
get to the next landing.” 

But surpassing all river feuds is the conflict between steamboater 
and shantyman. The kindly pilot will slow down when he passes 
a shanty boat, but the more jocose steersman will race as he draws 
near, and watch with glee as the shanty bobs crazily. 

I stood on the sunbaked wharf at Greenville one afternoon, grave- 
ly discussing the problem with a wistful-faced shantyman. “Them peo- 
ple on the Tennessee Belle is nice people,” he murmured, as he bit 
thoughtfully into the plug of tobacco. “They’ll always slow down 
when they see a shanty boat so it don’t do no rocking. But there’s 
some pilots, seems like, just wants to torment ’em every time they 
can. I knowed a mighty fine pilot on a boat once used to tie a news- 
paper on a stick and throw it out for me and my pardner to catch. 
I ain’t got no book reading, but my pardner had, and he’d tell me 
what was a going on awzy up North and them places. And then 
they got a new pilot. He throwed out the paper on the stick the 
same way. But it was wrote in the German language or some funny 
kind of talking. He couldn’t read it noways. And the pilot just 
stood there busting his sides a-laughing. It ain’t right to treat nobody 
thataway.” 

He stopped to call a dilapidated dog which was shambling up 
the steamboat gangplank. His wistful face grew sad. “And just 
last week I lost a mighty fine picture account of a steamboat rocking. 
It was a wonderful picture. Showed Jesus coming into Jerusalem on 
a donkey. There was mighty fine mother of pearl on her, and a 
angel with wings made of real butterflies, and one little nigger with 
real hair on him.” 
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“It’s like this about them kind of pilots,” he said. “You warn 
’em twice to slow down. You give ’em fair warning twice. And 
the third time, if they don’t slow down, it’s according to the law to 
shoot ’em.” 

Steamboat racing, too, still occasions its feuds. Racing is for- 
bidden by the government because of the grim succession of disasters 
that marked its history. But sometimes the crews forget, especially 
on some of the tributaries, when two vessels vie to see which will 
be the first to reach the locks, the winner steaming away in triumph, 
while its defeated rival sulks and must wait for the lock to open 
once more. 

But now pleasant tidings are drifting down the big river that 
new contests are being planned, races to which even the government 
men have nodded approval. Measured in terms of excitement, even 
a horse race by comparison seems colorless and dull. In the steam- 
boat race, the passenger is riding the racer. The crews on such occa- 
sions, from the cigar-chewing pilot down to the last moth-eaten 
roustabout, hurry about in a fever of tropic temperature. 

I was on the Betsy Ann when she ran the most recent race on 
the river against the sturdy Tom Greene. The whistle of the boat 
blew a parting. A battered little Negro roustabout called Piece of 
Man came scrambling down the bank, but he arrived too late. The 
Betsy Ann was already on her way. 

Piece of Man stood helpless a moment. The Tom Greene was 
still near the wharf. With quick resolution, Piece of Man leaped 
aboard her, in the midst of his enemies. Loudly he shouted en- 
couragement to the roustabouts of the Betsy Amn who were whipping 
her with mooring lines as though she were a galloping horse; stoi- 
cally he endured the taunts of the Tom Greene’s Negroes who sur- 
rounded him in a sardonic circle. Then came his opportunity. The 
two vessels steamed around a bend, and maneuvering for position, 
sped forward side by side, only a few feet separating their quivering 
hulls. Piece of Man hesitated, then gave a flying leap, and landed 
safely on the Betsy’s deck. A moment later he had caught up a 
mooring line and joined his fellows in urging the vessel on to new 
feats. 

But the life of the steamboatman is not all picturesqueness and 
jollity. For Old Al is ever ready with some new grim manifesta- 
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tion that in an instant changes peace to stark tragedy. I have stood 
with the captain on a vessel tied securely to the bank in apparent 
quiet water, when without warning some hidden current seized the 
hull and twisted it so that the boom, the long pole stretching above 
us to support the gangplank, smashed into a tree, and breaking, 
crashed down explosively a few feet from our heads, hurling the 
mate and a score of Negroes into the water. I have been a cub 
beside the pilot when a hurricane blew up from the Gulf, and have 
watched the vessel sweep out of control, while the pilothouse, at- 
tached only by frail guy wires, quivered, and a thousand times seemed 
about to topple into the swirling water. I have been on a steam- 
boat in the floods that sweep down the valley till the earth for miles 
is only a gray memory, and have watched the pilot, already exhausted 
from his labors, without complaint take his vessel anew through the 
waters threatening each instant to overwhelm him, that he might 
bring food to the hungry and help to the drowning. 

As long as the surging yellow waters roll past the levees and 
the twinkling channel lights, and land dwellers in New Orleans and 
Vicksburg sit comfortably in their homes complaining that the electric 
refrigerator failed to keep the boneless turkey at the proper tempera- 
ture, river men will remember the final act of a pilot whom it was my 
good fortune to have as a teacher and a friend. Alone late at night 
in the pilothouse, with the boat far out in a treacherous stretch of 
the river, he was suddenly seized with a fatal stroke. Knowing the 
vessel’s peril, as the shadowy curtain that veils this life swept swiftly 
down upon him, with a fierce effort he reached out and caught 
the whistle cord, so that as death came and he fell forward, the 
weight of his body started the whistle blowing. Even in death his 
finger held on, keeping the whistle at full blast, until someone came 
to take the wheel he could guard no more. 

I have not read what epitaph is carved on the gravestone of my 
friend who died at the wheel. But there should be written only 
these simple words: “He loved a steamboat.” 

And those who have watched the waves of a paddlewheel sweep 
out whitely beneath them to beat against the green-willowed shore, 
will know—and understand. 








ON HUMOR AS ONE OF THE FINE ARTS 


DELANCEY FERGUSON 


e~ OF THE MOST firmly rooted of Anglo-American con- 
victions is the dogma that American humor rests on exaggera- 
tion. Long an article of faith in the British Isles, the dogma has of 
recent years been so wholeheartedly accepted by American specialists 
that Mr. Bernard DeVoto even asserts that the tall story is “an art 
sharply and autochthonously American—unique.” The converse 
assertion, that British humor depends on understatement, has not as 
yet developed so vociferous a school of expositors, but it neverthe- 
less is heard often enough. On one side of the Atlantic it is tacitly 
assumed that the type specimen of the national humor is the man- 
nerism of the Oxford undergraduate; on the other side we openly 
proclaim that the type specimen is the tall tale of the Southwest. 
The Mark Twain centenary evoked reiterations of the dogma. Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps, for instance, asserted that “Americans are at 
heart serious and nervous; their humor often takes the form of ex- 
aggeration and buffoonery, for it is their reaction against the strain 
of life.’ Mark Van Doren declared roundly that “It is not enough 
to say of [Mark Twain] that his humor consisted in exaggeration. 
His whole art consisted in that, and his only art.” 

When a whole nation appears to agree on a theory of part of its 
national art, it may be the role of prudence to concur. But if it be 
possible, as Sir Launcelot hoped, to be in a state of grace and yet 
ask questions, I want to inquire if this theory is consistent with the 
observable facts. Generalizations are useful means of focusing and 
simplifying our impressions of things, but their usefulness ceases at 
this side of the point where instead of being aids to thought they 
become substitutes for it. I suggest that this particular generaliza- 
tion about American humor passed that point some time ago; that 
much repetition has staled it to a degree where it is now more 
important to consider the exceptions than the rule—if it is a rule; 
in short, that it is time we turned our attention to other aspects of 
humor, if we still insist on being solemn about it. 

To begin with, the very distinction between overstatement and 
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understatement, like the distinction between realism and romanti- 
cism, which seems when viewed from a distance to offer so firm a 
foothold, shows an alarming tendency to disintegrate when we trust 
our weight to it. One can exaggerate by understating; one can even 
understate by exaggerating. The Sussex man who describes five- 
hundred-year-old oak trees as “Sussex weed” is exaggerating by 
understatement as surely as were the Nevada miners who called the 
howling downdraft from the Sierras a “Washoe zephyr.” I once 
heard Commander Evans of the Scott Antarctic Expedition describe 
the winter journey in quest of penguin eggs. After telling how the 
party’s tent was blown away, how their sleeping-bags became caked 
with three times their own weight in ice, how the men fell asleep 
on their feet as they staggered with frosted hands and feet and faces 
through a cold that sometimes reached 75° below zero, he summed up 
by saying, “All in all, they had rather a trying time of it.” That, 
we would say, is characteristic British humor of understatement. Yet 
it exaggerates by its understatement, just as Cherry-Garrard’s descrip- 
tion of the same trip as “the worst journey in the world” understates 
by exaggerating. 

And if it is not always easy to be sure whether a given passage is 
overstatement or understatement, it is still more difficult, when we 
get down to cases, so to apply the distinction as to classify immedi- 
ately any given Briton or American. Starting at the British end, we 
are in trouble at once, even if we simplify things by omitting Shake- 
speare, Jonson, Smollett, and Fielding, and confine ourselves to 
British humor contemporary with our own national period. Surely 
Dickens and Lamb, Sydney Smith, W. S. Gilbert, Lewis Carroll, 
H. G. Wells, A. A. Milne, G. K. Chesterton, and Max Beerbohm, 
were and are humorists as well as Englishmen. (Milne, to be sure, 
is a Scot. I purposely refrain from complicating the matter further 
by citing Bernard Shaw and James Stephens.) But is there anyone, 
British or American, intrepid enough to maintain that Wackford 
Squeers, Alfred Jingle and Sairey Gamp, Mrs. Battle, Pooh Bah, the 
White Knight, Kipps, Mr. Polly, Eeyore and Winnie-the-Pooh, illus- 
trate the humor of understatement as applied to character? Is 
Sydney Smith’s description of Scotland as “that garret of the earth— 
that knuckle-end of England—that land of Calvin, oatcakes, and sul- 
phur” understatement? Does understatement account for Enoch 
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Soames and Savonarola Brown, or for The Flying Inn, the Napoleon 
of Notting Hill, and The Man who was Thursday? Yet it can no 
more be denied that these creations are typical of their authors than 
it can be denied that the authors themselves were British. A theory of 
British humor which cannot account for the most typical products of 
the nation has little to recommend it. 

Nor do we escape the complications when we turn to this side 
of the Atlantic. The laughter of the West, as Professor Pattee calls 
it—perhaps because its practitioners showed a preference for being 
born in places like Watertown, Maine, Dedham, Massachusetts, and 
Vestal, New York—is admittedly a part, and an important part, of 
American humor. But if we are to define American humor by for- 
mula, we must find a formula which will include not only Artemus 
Ward and John Phoenix but Oliver Wendell Holmes, O. Henry, 
Ring Lardner, Robert Benchley, Clarence Day, James Thurber, and 
Dorothy Parker. To assert that exaggeration will provide that 
formula is as temerarious as to claim that understatement explains 
the common Britishness of Dickens and Milne. Not even Mark 
Twain, greatest of the “Western” humorists, can thus be ticketed, 
despite Mr. Mark Van Doren. Exaggeration of course enters into 
some of Mark Twain’s good things—the descriptions of the coyote 
and the jack rabbit in Roughing It, for instance—but it accounts for 
far more of his weakest efforts. He would scarcely be remembered 
today if his characteristic work had never reached higher than the 
dreary burlesque of mountaineering in A Tramp Abroad, or the 
mechanical devices of the Connecticut Yankee. The things we 
remember from Mark Twain, whether they be studies of action, like 
Tom Sawyer’s whitewashing and his wish that he might die—tem- 
porarily, or whether they be epigrams like, “To be good is noble; 
but to show others how to be good is nobler, and no trouble,” de- 
pend for their effect on something far subtler than overstatement. To 
say that a blue-jay hasn’t got any more principle than a Congress- 
man might be classed as overstatement or understatement, accord- 
ing to one’s point of view, but when we pass to the description of 
General Sickles’s home, which looked “as if a menagerie had un- 
dressed in the place,” we are in a fourth dimension of the mind which 
has no relation to the simple plus and minus of the formula I am 
criticizing. 
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And this formula, which fits only the weakest aspect of our great- 
est humorist, is no more successful in explaining the charm of Mr. 
Benchley’s “Treasurer’s Report” or of Ring Lardner’s remark that 
his wife was an inveterate umbrage-taker, and frequently took more 
than was good for her. It may be debatable if such a masterpiece of 
Lardner’s as “Haircut” ought to be classed as a humorous story, but 
humorous or not, it is a masterpiece of understatement, not of ex- 
aggeration, and certainly Lardner, like the others just mentioned, is 
as plainly American as corn on the cob. In fact, by the time we 
have eliminated all the humorists whom the formula does not ex- 
plain, we have few of any sort left, and none of literary value. And 
while we are speaking of formulas, it may not be out of place to re- 
call Augustine Birrell’s dictum that the essence of American humor 
consists in speaking lightly of dreadful subjects—which would appear 
to place Thomas De Quincey, Samuel Butler, and Mr. Aldous Hux- 
ley in the first rank as Americans. Crabb Robinson objected to the 
Ingoldsby Legends because they dealt too lightly with horrors, yet 
English music-hall audiences, I am told, are convulsed by such bal- 
lads as “The Lion and Albert” and “The Ghost of Anne Boleyn” 
which strike the average American as both dull and gruesome. 

Even when we reach the level of newspaper humorists of the 
Civil War period we are still having formula trouble. Indeed, on 
this level there is a strong temptation to offer a brand-new formula 
of my own—that the essence of American popular humor is bad 
spelling and that of English bad puns. It fits, so long as we hold 
firmly to the idea that Artemus Ward and Josh Billings are typical 
Americans, and Tom Hood and the paragraphers in Punch typical 
Englishmen. But as soon as we remember that Tobias Smollett was 
British, and Oliver Wendell Holmes American, we lose our way 
again. Professor Boynton admits as much, when he says that “fron- 
tier” humor was a growth from the “Yankee with his drawl, his 
habit of understatement, his picturesque and unexpected figures of 
speech, and his sober utterance of extreme exaggeration,” as well as 
from “the backwoodsman and the river-boatman with their bragging 
whooping tall talk” and from the plainsman and the miner. 

By the time all the exceptions are admitted, in short, the theory 
that American humor rests on exaggeration reduces to the tall tale 
of the frontier and the backwoods. And by the time we have finished 
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tracing the roots and analogs of the tall tale through the pages of 
Joe Miller and other specimens of folk literature, we discover that 
even it is not indigenously American, but merely the free growth on 
American soil of a humorous tradition as old as our race. Even 
Miss Rourke, who insists that the richness of detail and setting in 
these transplanted stories converts them into authentic American art, 
concedes that in many cases “the bones of the joke” are to be found in 
British sources. But the fact that the tales were elaborated and em- 
broidered by their American tellers does not make them wholly 
autochthonous, so long as the mental quirk from which they develop 
can be shown to be a common possession of plain British folk in their 
own homeland. 

Thus the onion of humor, peeled again and again, leaves us 
nothing at all. Exaggeration and understatement having both failed 
as adequate labels or catchwords to distinguish between national char- 
acteristics, we are driven back to the stock generalization that the 
root of humor is in distortion or incongruity. The distortion may be 
in magnitude, or it may, more subtly, be the sudden glory resulting 
from anticlimax or the unexpected juxtaposition of familiar things. 
And when we reach so broad a generalization as this we have reached 
something so broad that it’s useless. Philcsophical generalizations 
are useful only in a world of abstract ideas; a naturalist does not 
think in terms of teleology and ontology when he is seeking to classify 
a new vertebrate or a new coleopter. And unfortunately for the 
literary theorizer, the best humor, like the best poetry, and unlike 
the coleoptera, defies exact classification. According to Abt Vogler, 
music frames out of three sounds not a fourth sound but a star. 
Poetry frames out of precisely the right arrangement of words and 
rhythms, commonplace in themselves, an emotional exaltation which 
nothing in the mere materials can account for. And humor at its best 
frames laughter, that sudden glory, out of a subtle distortion of 
familiar things. In other words, humor is not a phenomenon, like 
language, which can profitably be discussed, as the Scotch maiden 
was willing to discuss love, in the abstract; humor, like poetry and 
music, is an art. - 

I have sought thus far to suggest that current theories about na- 
tionality in humor have about as much foundation in fact as the theory 
of the supremacy of the Nordic race, whatever Nordics are. The 
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generalizations fail for the reason that they seek to apply deductive 
methods to an art which can be profitably studied only by the induc- 
tive method—that is, by studying its great individual practitioners. 
For humor is not only an art, it is an intensely personal art—not 
abstract like architecture or landscape gardening, but personal, like 
lyric poetry or its own subdivision, the familiar essay. This is not 
to deny it national characteristics, but to put those characteristics 
where they belong—subordinate to the human characteristics of the 
individual artist. 

My knowledge and understanding of music are of the most primi- 
tive sort, but my impression is that one does not ordinarily approach 
Tschaikowsky or Wagner by way of theories about the characters of 
Russian and German music. One listens to, or plays, Tschaikowsky 
and Wagner; whatever generalizations one makes about national or 
racial traits are a late by-product, completely subordinate to one’s 
estimate of the individual composer. That is my impression in regard 
to music, because I know that is my experience in reading literature. 
At one time or another I have sampled many foreign literatures, 
from Ibsen in Norway to Lady Murasaki in Japan. I have never pre- 
viously fortified myself with any generalizations about Norwegian or 
Japanese traits and characteristics, nor have I ever felt the need of 
them. In fact, I have often felt more need of guidance and ad- 
justment in passing from one modern novelist to another—from Kip- 
ling to Henry James, for instance, or H. G. Wells to Aldous Huxley 
—than I ever have in reading these great foreigners. It is like 
seeing a modern-dress version of Hamlet. After the first five minutes 
you are no longer able to keep your mind on the costumes; the play 
absorbs your whole attention. And in any literature that is worth 
reading at all, the human qualities eclipse the national ones. They 
do so in the relatively abstract arts of music and painting; they do 
so all the more in the intensely concrete arts of drama and the novel, 
where the material is neither sounds nor patterns nor concepts, but 
individual human characters. 

The appeal, and therefore the success, of drama or novel depends 
on the universality of the human traits depicted in the dramatis per- 
sonae. The greater the work, the less the nationality of author or 
character matters. And humor, in one of its major embodiments, is 
no more than a phase of dramatic art. Its essence consists in a special 
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point of view, in a mental astigmatism which enables the novelist or 
playwright to catch, amid the multitudinous facets of human char- 
acter, those aspects which are most ludicrous. In a Shakespeare or a 
Dickens this quick eye for the grotesque is combined with the art 
which supplies the grotesqueness with the words and actions that will 
convey it to the reader with the greatest economy of effort. But 
it often happens that an author depicts his characters as doing 
something peculiar to their country or social class, such as playing 
cricket or riding to hounds. Few things are drearier to the Ameri- 
can reader than the stories of cricket which the Englishman chortles 
over, and I imagine that a Briton would be similarly depressed by 
most of Ring Lardner’s baseball sketches. In either case the foreign 
reader is likely to conclude hastily that he does not understand 
American (or English) humor, whereas what ails him is only igno- 
rance of a phase of life. He has confused the treatment with the 
thing treated. 

All this, no doubt, is obvious to the point of platitude. But is 
it quite so obvious that all humor is a kind of dramatization, just as 
lyric poetry is? The poet, even in writing the most personal of love 
lyrics or elegies, is not writing autobiography; he is projecting and 
intensifying one phase of his temperament or feelings. Properly 
speaking, every lyric is a dramatic lyric. The poet may not be speak- 
ing, like Browning, for another person, but he is magnifying a part 
of himself to the exclusion of all other facets of his nature. A. E. 
Housman’s “Terence” is merely a labeled and detached symbol of 
what every poet does when he makes verse of his strong emotions 
recollected in tranquillity. And what is true of the poet is true of the 
familiar essayist and of humorous writing in general. 

Sometimes the essayist admits the fact, with a fictitious personality 
like Elia, Henry Ryecroft, or David Grayson. These are, and are 
not, Charles Lamb, George Gissing, and Ray Stannard Baker. They 
are a single phase of temperament only. All the working-day world 
of the South Sea clerk and the tragedy of Mary Lamb, all the domes- 
tic discord of Gissing’s marriages, all the world of magazine offices 
and biographical ‘research are absent from these idealizations. But 
every familiar essayist does in fact what these three avow by their 
changes of name. Hazlitt, Stevenson, Max Beerbohm are different, 
and much more complex, personalities in everyday life from the 
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selections of themselves which reach paper in their essays. And what 
is true of the essayist is true @ fortiori of the humorist like Mark 
Twain. 

It is not wholly due to convention that nearly every American 
humorist from Poor Richard down wrote under an assumed name. 
They were also writing under assumed personalities, and the moderns 
who write under their own names have nevertheless created dramatic 
personalities, as anyone will realize who has, for instance, heard 
Irvin Cobb the humorist suddenly break out with what he fondly 
supposes to be serious thoughts on such topics as communism. The 
humorist’s success depends mainly on the vividness and reality of his 
dramatization of the assumed personality, and that in turn depends 
on the variety of total personality from which he selects the traits 
he dramatizes. If his nature is limited, he may produce a character 
which is little more than a few tricks of wording and spelling; if his 
nature is large and varied, his dramatization of himself is corre- 
spondingly rich. 

It is worth noting that the work in which the mature style of 
Mark Twain emerges for the first time is a dramatic sketch. Though 
“The Jumping Frog” is a much overrated story, its merit, such as it 
has, depends on the creation of the character of Simon Wheeler. 
The story is told exactly as Artemus Ward and James Whitcomb 
Riley told their stories on the lecture platform—in the character of 
an innocent, dull-witted countryman who is blissfully unaware that 
he is being funny. But the personality of Simon Wheeler was too 
limited to be a general literary medium, and Mark Twain’s real 
success began when he created the character of Mark Twain. 

Mark Twain, in the artistic sense, was born in San Francisco on 
October 2, 1866, when he first delivered his lecture on the Sandwich 
Islands. He had discovered in his boyhood, when he convulsed 
Jimmy McDaniel with the story of Jim Wolf and the cats, that his 
drawling utterance was the perfect medium for humorous narration, 
but the knowledge of how: to reproduce that effect in the written 
word was acquired first from studying the platform technique of 
Artemus Ward, and then from his own practical experience. Lec- 
turing gave him the opportunity to learn, in terms of his own per- 
sonality, what he had seen Ward do in terms of his. Mark Twain 
was highly sensitive to audience reactions, and had the histrionic 
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flexibility which enabled him to vary his attack until he found the 
right nuance. He was, moreover, immune to stage fright, so that 
his mind was always coolly alert to the response of his hearers. In 
saying that Mark Twain was born in Washoe on February 2, 1863, 
Mr. DeVoto sets the date exactly three years and eight months too 
early; he confuses the assumption of a pen name with the develop- 
ment of a personality. Mr. DeVoto rightly traces the oral rhythms 
of Mark Twain beyond the lyceum platform to the folk speech of 
America, but it was the lyceum platform which taught the written 
equivalent of those rhythms. From 1866 onward he submitted every- 
thing he wrote to the test of oral delivery, whether on the platform 
or in private readings. “I mend dialect stuff,” he told Howells in 
1873, “by talking and talking and talking it, till I get it right.” And 
not dialect only. The whole secret of his mature style is that his 
writing is sublimated and compacted and inspired talk. The long 
result of this practice of reading aloud was that when in his old age 
he began to dictate his Autobiography his expression was as perfectly 
finished as it was in the things he wrote by hand. The style and the 
art were the man himself. The personality of Samuel Langhorne 
Clemens had become fused with the personality of Mark Twain, 
who had begun life merely as the projection of one phase of a tem- 
perament. 

So perfect is this fusion that we forget how much of Samuel 
Clemens is left out of Mark Twain—the man of business and the 
gambler, the small inventor, the dupe of patent medicine, the hus- 
band and father. His literary personality is great beyond that of 
most humorists simply because his total personality was so rich and 
varied that he had more than most men have to put into the dramatic 
projection of himself. He had touched life in so many different ways 
that he had more to give than the bookish Elia, for instance, had. 
To realize the full personality of Charles Lamb, we must go to his 
letters; Mark Twain’s letters, on the other hand, while they confirm 
our impressions of his literary personality, clutter our minds with 
the irrelevant details of business dealings and other matters which 
have nothing to do with his writing. 

The humorist, then, is a dramatizer of himself, and the proper 
study of humor is the study of the men who wrote it. All questions 
of nationality and of schools must be subordinate to the study of 
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the individual. Carl Van Doren has summed up the whole matter: 
“Literature is produced always by individuals. Undistinguished 
literature is all more or less alike because the undistinguished prac- 
titioners of it are. Distinguished literature, like its producers, is 
highly differentiated.” And fifty years or more ago Alphonse Daudet 
said almost the same thing: “There are no groups, no schools; there 
are individualities and talents, that is all!” 

The statements may be exaggeration, but it is exaggeration in the 
right direction for the present state of literary study. A New York 
clergyman recently proposed a moratorium on preaching. I suggest 
that the study of literature in general, and of humor in particular, 
needs a moratorium on generalizations about national and racial 
characteristics. Let us first find out what sort of men the major 
humorists were. After we have done that, it may be profitable to 
assign them to groups. But I am confident that when we really 
understand the great humorists we will no longer be able to talk 
glibly about overstatement and understatement as the keys to any- 
thing above the level of a newspaper comic supplement. 

















ECONOMIC LIBERTY 
JAMES ERNEST PATE 


IBERTY IS THE subject of an unusual amount of contem- 
porary discussion. “The word is seldom missing from the 
vocabulary of politicians and journalists writing on political topics. 
An examination of liberty as used in their discourse shows that they 
are not thinking so much about the historic, traditional liberty of 
speech and press, religious liberty, and the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble. It is a new kind of liberty that is uppermost in 
their thought. It may properly be styled economic liberty, since 
those who are invoking the term so often are concerned about the 
government’s relation to economic activities. 

Economic liberty has two different meanings, one for those at 
the top and another for those at the bottom of the economic system. 
For those at the top, economic liberty is the right to acquire, to 
hold, and to use property free from governmental intervention be- 
yond that which facilitates the acquisition and protects the holding 
of property. For the masses at the bottom of the pile, economic 
liberty means the right to work, and to security. They, likewise, are 
not opposed to the government’s assistance, if needed to provide work 
and security. Those in the first category are the laissez-faire liberals 
who would get rid of all but the absolutely essential governmental 
restrictions on economic activities. They resent the government’s 
interference in their business affairs, and they grumble terribly if the 
government sets a “yardstick” by invading some line of profitable 
enterprise. They complain particularly about: government getting 
into the business of making electric power; public regulation of sale 
of securities; price fixing by the government; minimum wage laws; 
the government limiting crop production; government management 
of the currency; centralized public control of banking and utility com- 
panies; collective bargaining sponsored by the government; and 
federal subsidies for slum clearance. The laissez-faire liberals be- 
lieve that all these governmental activities and restrictions are severe 
“casualties” to economic liberty. 

Economic liberty is supported as well as restricted by provisions 
in the Constitution which are described in the paragraphs that follow. 
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I 

In solemn language the Declaration of Independence declares that 
governments were instituted to secure to the people the inalienable 
rights to “Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness.” The practi- 
cal-minded men who wrote the amendments to the Constitution 
changed “happiness” to property and made the Fifth Amendment 
read: “Nor shall any person be deprived of life, liberty or property, 
without due process of law.” As this Amendment is addressed 
especially to the national government, the same injunction was 
repeated in the Fourteenth Amendment for the benefit of the states: 
“Nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law.” The same restriction is found in most 
of the state constitutions which apply to the state legislature. Due 
process, therefore, is one of our great safeguards against arbitrary 
governmental action. It limits all units and all branches of govern- 
ment: Federal, state, and local units; legislative and executive 
branches of government must all show proper respect for due process. 
It is, indeed, as Dr. McBain has said, a “mighty monitor of the Con- 
stitution” that admonishes the government, or to use another figure, 
raises the “Stop Sign” to governmental trespassing upon individual 
rights. 

Due process applies to aliens as well as to citizens, to artificial 
persons or corporations as well as to natural persons. It protects the 
individual’s substantive rights, as well as his procedural right. In 
plain language, as the Court has said, “not only must the procedure 
be fair but the very substance of the law must be just.” 

At first, in applying due process, the courts were concerned 
largely with the “Law,” or the procedure of government. But 
lately the Court has shown its concern for the “what for” or the 
purpose of the law. In the first stages of due process, Daniel 
Webster’s classic definition was fairly descriptive of its meaning, as 
“A law which hears before it condemns; which proceeds upon inquiry 
and renders judgment only after trial.” As a procedural restriction 
due process therefore requires that laws shall be passed according to 
procedural requirements laid down in the Constitution. If, for 
example, the Constitution requires an enacting clause, or three read- 
ings of a bill before final passage, a law that does not meet these re- 
quirements would violate due process as to procedure. In civil action, 
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before the courts, due process requires notice and hearing before a 
court of proper jurisdiction. In taxation due process requires that 
the tax shall be levied for public purposes. In eminent domain, due 
process provides that the government can take private property only 
for public purpose, and just compensation must be paid. 

Due process is now applied to protect substantive rights. That 
is, the Court scans the acts of government not only to see that fair 
procedure is had, but looks into the substance of the act to see whether 
it is arbitrary or oppressive. Under this broadened use of due 
process, the Court has in, effect become a third house of the legisla- 
ture to check legislation that may arbitrarily or unreasonably deprive 
some one of property without due process of law. In this use, due 
process has been made by the courts to do service in protecting the 
community’s conservative interests against radical laws of popular 
assemblies. Many of the relations of government to business are 
regulated under these clauses. 

This expansion of due process to cover substantive rights was 
prompted largely by an effort to stem the tide of legislation based 
on the states’ police power that burdened or restricted the use of 
one’s property. The police power is one of the powers reserved to 
the states. It can be exercised by the national government only when 
it is firmly based upon one of the enumerated or expressly granted 
powers. Under its specific power to regulate foreign and interstate 
commerce, for example, the Federal Government has passed police 
legislation prohibiting the shipping of articles that are fraudulent or 
harmful to health. But, by the large, it is a power used by the 
states to justify the passing of laws for the protection of the health, 
safety, morals and general welfare of the people; or, as the Court 
has well described police power: “It extends not only to regulations 
which promote the public health, morals, and safety, but to those 
which promote the public convenience or the general prosperity. . . . 
It is the most essential of powers, at times the most insistent, and 
always one of the least limitable of the powers of government.” 

Police power, however, is limitable and the limiting force is due 
process, the great negative clause of the Constitution, just described. 
While due process seeks to limit the government’s power where per- 
sonal rights are concerned, police power, on the other hand, seeks 
to expand the government’s power in the public interest. Due process 
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is, therefore, essentially individualistic in nature. It fits in with the 
laissez-faire philosophy of government. Police power is collectivistic 
in nature. It is, therefore, in harmony with recent trends in the 
philosophy of government. One has more regard for individual 
rights, the other shows more interest in the general welfare. Every 
time the police power is used, it must be clearly proved that it is 
reasonable and not an arbitrary infringement of personal or prop- 
erty rights. If police power cannot be supported by this rule, it is 
likely to be knocked out by due process—in the literal sense of 
the term. As Justice Brandeis describes the relation of the two 
powers: “Whatever the nature of the business, whatever the scope 
or character of the regulation applied, the source of the power 
invoked is the same. And likewise the constitutional limitation 
upon that power. The source is the police power. The limita- 
tion is that set by the due process clause, which, as construed, requires 
that the regulation shall be not unreasonable, arbitrary, or capricious; 
and that the means of regulation selected shall have a real or sub- 
stantial relation to the object sought to be obtained.” 

In this continual pull between due process to restrict govern- 
mental powers and police power to expand governmental activities, 
the Court is the arbiter. It holds the balance between individual 
rights and the general welfare. In assuming this great responsibility, 
it is quite reasonable to believe that if equal justice to all is of any 
concern, the Court should consider the social and economic conditions 
that the substance of the law is designed to meet. As Dean Pound, 
an eminent sociological jurist, says: “The main concern of sociologi- 
cal jurisprudence is to enable those who make, those who interpret, 
and those who apply the law to take intelligent account of the social 
facts upon which the law must proceed and to which it is to be 
applied.” ‘There is, of course, room for difference of opinion as to 
whether the judges should be sociologists, or legal experts. A scholar, 
equally as eminent as Dean Pound, in an article on the Supremacy 
of the Law in the January, 1936, issue of Foreign Affairs, disparages 
the sociological jurist. “The modern sociological jurisprudence has 
done a very great service,” writes Dr. McIlwain, “but there is very 
great need to limit their teachings to their proper sphere. The only 
alternative to despotism, is constitutionalism or legalism.” In the 
famous Schechter (N.R.A.) Case this point of view is expressed in 
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Chief Justice Hughes’s remark that “it is not the province of the 
Court to consider the economic advantages or disadvantages of such 
a centralized system. It is sufficient to say that the Federal Consti- 
tution does not provide for it.” 

Il 

At any rate, a few specific cases may make clearer the applica- 
tion of the police power and its relation to due process. 

In 1872, when the term “police power” first appeared, Chief 
Justice John Marshall declared: “The power to direct removal of 
gunpowder is a branch of the police power which unquestionably 
remains and ought to remain with the States.” Ten years later the 
Court stated: “Can anything fall more directly within the police 
power and internal regulation of the States than that which concerns 
the care and management of paupers and convicts.” Police power, 
however, has been extended beyond supervising storage of explosives, 
and the care of paupers. As Justice Brandeis says, “It is settled that 
the police power commonly invoked in aid of health, safety, and 
morals extends equally to the promotion of the public welfare.” 

Under the protection to public morals phase of the police power, 
laws have been passed against gambling, use of intoxicating liquors, 
obscene literature and pictures. The public safety is used to justify 
the numerous laws under this subject, for instance, fire escapes, 
safety appliances on moving machinery, trafic regulations. The 
public convenience may justify reasonable restraints upon interstate 
carriers. Zoning regulations may be sustained under a combination 
of the several police power principles. 

Zoning is a municipal practice of dividing a city into districts for 
the purpose of regulating the use, the height of buildings, and the 
area or size of the building lot. A comprehensive zoning law of the 
village of Euclid, which embodied these particular features, was 
attacked by a real estate owner on the ground that the ordinance de- 
prived him of property without due process of law. This ordinance, 
however, was sustained because the Supreme Court believed it to be a 
reasonable application of the police power. For the same reason, 
the Supreme Court upheld an ordinance of the city of Roanoke, 
Virginia, that provided a setback or building line to which all future 
buildings must conform. The police power has also been used to 
regulate the use of billboards. A Chicago ordinance prohibiting bill- 
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boards in residential blocks was sustained on the ground that bill- 
boards increased fire hazards and were hiding places for lawbreakers. 

In other words, both zoning and billboard regulations must bear 
some relation to police power to get by due process. The courts 
have been slow about extending police power for aesthetic reasons 
because “aesthetic considerations are a matter of luxury and indul- 
gence rather than of necessity, and it is necessity alone which justi- 
fies the exercise of the police power to take private property without 
compensation.” As a reply to the lobbying of the representatives of 
the Virginia Garden Clubs for a law to regulate billboards, the presi- 
dent of the outdoor advertising interest stated the matter bluntly 
enough: “You cannot reconcile a desire to protect business with the 
desire to protect scenery by organizations of well-meaning but mis- 
informed women interested in aesthetics.” Some hope to organiza- 
tions interested in aesthetics, however, was given in the Supreme 
Court’s dictum in the Euclid Case that: “A nuisance may be merely 
a right thing in the wrong place—like a pig in the parlor instead 
of the barnyard.” 

It was for the economic welfare that Oklahoma passed a law 
requiring state banks to set aside a fund out of which depositors 
would be paid in case the bank failed. It was for the economic wel- 
fare that Kansas and several other states passed “Blue Sky Laws” 
to protect investors against fraudulent securities or, as one writer 
tersely describes these laws: “The State does not try to prohibit the 
individual acquiring a gold brick if he wishes, provided only that it 
is clearly labeled as such.” Both the blue sky and the depositors 
guaranty laws were upheld as a valid exercise of the police power. 
In reaching this conclusion in the bank depositors case, Justice Holmes 
commented philosophically: “It may be said in a general way that 
the police power extends to all the great public needs. . . . If then, 
the legislature of the State thinks that the public welfare requires 
the measure under consideration, analogy and principle are in favor 
of the power to enact it.” 

It is for the economic welfare of a larger group of people that 
public service companies should render adequate service at reasonable 
cost. In a notable case the Supreme Court laid down the principle 
of government regulation of public service corporations, as follows: 
“Property does become clothed with a public interest when used in a 
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manner to make it of public consequence, and affects the community 
at large. When, therefore, one devotes his property to a use in which 
the public has an interest, he, in effect, grants to the public an interest 
in that use, and must submit to be controlled by the public for the 
common good, to the extent of the interest he has thus created. He 
may withdraw his grant by discontinuing the use; but, so long as he 
maintains the use, he must submit to the control. . . .” 

The doctrine of the public interest as the basis of social control 
of business enterprise was challenged by Mr. Justice Brandeis in his 
notable dissenting opinion in the Oklahoma Ice Case. “The notion of 
a distinct category of business ‘affected with a public interest,’ employ- 
ing property ‘devoted to a public use,’ rests upon historical error... . 
In my opinion,” Justice Brandeis continues, “the true principle is that 
the State’s power extends to every regulation of any business reason- 
ably required and appropriate for the public protection. I find in 
the due process clause no other limitation upon the character or the 
scope of regulation permissible.” 

Then turning to the reasons for dissenting from the majority 
opinion which had invalidated the Oklahoma law because it unreason- 
ably interfered with common rights to engage in an ordinary private 
business, Justice Brandeis wrote a remarkable essay on the relation 
of due process and the police power, closing his opinion with this 
dictum: “To stay experimentation in things social and economic is a 
grave responsibility. Denial of the right to experiment may be 
fraught with serious consequences to the nation. It is one of the 
happy incidents of the federal system that a single courageous state 
may, if its citizens choose, serve as a iaboratory; and try novel social 
and economic experiments without risk to the rest of the country. 
This Court has the power to prevent an experiment. We may strike 
down the statute which embodies it on the ground that, in our opinion, 
the measure is arbitrary, capricious, or unreasonable. We have power 
to do this, because the due process clause has been held by the Court 
applicable to matters of substantive law as well as to matters of 
procedure. But, in the exercise of this high power, we must be ever 
on our guard, lest we erect our prejudices into legal principles. If 
we would guide by the light of reason, we must let our minds be 
bold.” 

It is for the economic welfare of all the people that steps only 
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too long delayed are being taken to conserve the nation’s natural 
resources. It is as much for the social welfare as for the people’s 
economic welfare that laws have been passed for protecting the 
nation’s human resources. For this purpose legislation has been 
passed: (1) regulating the hours of labor of women and children; 
(2) regulating the hours of men who labor in dangerous industries; 
(3) providing compensation for workers injured by industrial causes; 
and (4) for social security. It was in the interest of the social wel- 
fare that New York and seventeen states passed laws to provide a 
minimum wage for women workers. It was on behalf of liberty 
of contract that the Supreme Court declared the New York law in- 
valid. In this case strong and almost bitter dissenting opinions were 
written by Justice Stone and Chief Justice Hughes. “While it is 
highly important,” the Chief Justice says, “to preserve liberty of con- 
tract from arbitrary interference, it is also necessary to prevent its 
abuse, otherwise it will override all public interest and in the end 
destroy the very freedom of opportunity which it is designed to 
safeguard.” 

The New York decision, however, was short-lived. The follow- 
ing year the minority opinion prevailed, and the Supreme Court up- 
held the State of Washington’s minimum wage law for women and 
children in industry as properly within the state’s police power to 
protect the health of those too weak in bargaining power to help 
themselves. 

What is this freedom of contract, the Court asks in the Wash- 
ington case? “The Constitution does not speak of freedom of con- 
tract. It speaks of liberty and prohibits the deprivation of liberty 
without due process of law. In prohibiting that deprivation the 
Constitution does not recognize an absolute and uncontrollable liber- 
ty. ... But the liberty safeguarded is liberty in a social organization 
which requires the protection of law against the evils which menace 
the health, safety, morals and welfare of the people. Liberty under 
the Constitution is thus necessarily subject to the restraints of due 
process, and regulation which is reasonable in relation to its subject 
and is adopted in the interests of the community is due process. . . . 
There is no absolute freedom to do as one wills or to contract as 
one chooses. The guaranty of liberty does not withdraw from legis- 
lative supervision that wide department of activity which consists of 
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the making of contracts, or deny to government the power to pro- 
vide restrictive safeguards. Liberty implies the absence of arbitrary 
restraint, not immunity from reasonable regulations and prohibitions 
imposed in the interests of the community.” 

From recent decisions of the high Court, we see that liberty and 
due process in the Fourteenth Amendment are not broad enough to 
protect wage contracts irrespective of their nature from state laws. 
A similar subordination of the contract principle to police power has 
occurred with reference to Article I, Section 10, of the Constitution 
which provides that: “No State shall . . . pass any . . . law impairing 
the obligation of contracts.” While this section may have been in- 
tended originally to protect creditors against state laws that favored 
insolvent debtors, it was early applied to contracts to which a state 
was a pary. In fact, the state was a party in the first notable case 
(Fletcher v. Peck, 1810) on obligation of contracts to come before 
the Supreme Court. In this case and also in the famous Dartmouth 
College Case (1819), Chief Justice Marshall upheld the inviola- 
bility of contracts, thus giving to business enterprise an assurance and 
an opportunity which they were alert to take advantage of. 

Subsequent judicial interpretation, however, has gone a long 
way in undoing Marshall’s assurance to corporations. With the 
weakening of the contract clause as a line of defense against legisla- 
tive interference, these business organizations complained that the 
states were harassing and hampering their activities. They, therefore, 
reached out to the Federal Government for protection against legisla- 
tion based on the police power, and found a haven in the due process 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, just discussed. In over six 
hundred opinions that have been written under the Fourteenth 
Amendment from 1870 to 1911, only twenty-eight concerned the 
rights of “black human persons” for whose particular benefit the 
Amendment originally was written. It is quite likely, therefore, that 
this clause was designed, as Dr. Beard says, with an eye to the pro- 
tection of artificial persons, as well as human beings. 


III 


It is the rise of these great legal, impersonal entities, endowed by 
the courts with the legal rights of natural persons that, today, has 
put such a different face on the relation between employer and wage- 
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earner, and the relation of government to both the working man and 
his employer. In the Dartmouth College Case, John Marshall de- 
fined a corporation as “an artificial being, invisible, intangible, and 
existing only in contemplation of law.” But this description is in- 
appropriate when applied to an entity that can do such tangible things 
as “level mountains, fill up valleys, lay down iron tracks and run 
railway cars on them.” A corporation is more than a ghost. It is, 
as another distinguished jurist puts it, “no invisible, intangible es- 
sence of air.” It is a legal person capable of suing, making contracts, 
acquiring, holding and disposing of property. A corporation is the 
creature of the state. Its very legal being is embodied in the cor- 
porate franchise which it gets from the state. This franchise confers 
upon the corporation its essential attributes, namely: artificial, legal 
personality; immortality; and the immunity of stockholders from 
individual liability and responsibility. 

The corporate device has invaded every economic field, and now 
dominates the major industries in the United States. Proof of 
this is seen in the fact that nearly 80 per cent of the nation’s entire 
business wealth is held by corporations. As Mr. Berle and Mr. 
Means point out in their volume, Modern Corporation and Private 
Property, two hundred of the largest corporations (excepting banking 
corporations) contro! 49.2 per cent of all corporate wealth; 38 per 
cent of all business wealth; and 22 per cent of the country’s total 
wealth is in the hands of these two hundred biggest corporations. 
Among these two hundred giants, there are several that are bigger 
than the others. Fifteen, for example, have assets of over a billion 
dollars each. Those that stand out in particular are the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey; General Motors; United States Steel; and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. The biggest of the giants is the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company, which, in 1930, had assets 
of almost five billion dollars, 454,000 employees, and 567,694 stock- 
holders; indeed, as Berle and Means say, an economic empire. 

A significant development in the evolution of the modern cor- 
poration is the wide dispersion of stock among owners, and the 
separation of the many stockholders from any control over the 
corporation. The active control is centered in the hands of a few 
men who by no means own the biggest portion of the stock, but 
who, as an incentive to use their talents to the utmost, quite reason- 
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ably expect a good percentage of the profits. In other words, the 
owners, that is the numerous stockholders, are the passive recipients 
of the “wages of capital.” 

The modern corporation which has performed this feat in cor- 
porate organization—the wide dispersion of ownership and the con- 
centration of control—necessitates a reorientation of our ideas about 
economic organization and practices, and the relation of government 
to business. Our ideas need to catch up with these economic changes. 
The economists and the jurists who take Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations for their economic Bible fail to take account of these changed 
conditions. A possible course may be marked by three theories which 
may be put in the form of a question. Should the corporation, created 
by the state, be conducted in the interest of widely dispersed owners 
of stock who have no control; or should it be managed for the benefit 
of the few hundred in control; or should the modern corporation 
aim to serve the entire community? 

If the first theory were acted upon, and the great corporation 
operates smoothly, free from onerous governmental restraints, and 
disburses satisfactory profits to controllers and to owners—there is 
economic liberty for the corporation. If, as a result of the main 
emphasis being placed upon profit-taking for those who control and 
for those who own the business, the public is left out, and 77 per cent 
of the people have a bare subsistence in good times and ten million 
have no wage at all when times are hard—the workers suffer a decline 
in economic liberty, for to quote again the old English judge: 
“Necessitous men are not free men.” If, the state, the creator of the 
corporation, then steps in to regulate its creature for the public wel- 
fare, or should set a “yardstick” for business like the T.V.A., for 
example—as a consequence the corporations feel a severe “casualty” 
to liberty, and the controllers of corporate wealth quite sincerely call 
themselves Jeffersonian democrats and organize to protect economic 
liberty. On the other hand, if the third theory were adopted, if the 
modern corporation should accept a responsibility to society for the 
general welfare and provide work at wages that will allow a decent 
standard of living, and provide reasonable security to employees, and 
reasonable service to the consumer; if labor also should exercise its 
new powers in the public interest—in this case government would 
fade out of the picture, the millennium would then be near, there 
would be economic liberty for all. 





RESOLVING THE POLITICAL CHAOS: 
A STUDY OF THE PRE-PRIMARY 
NOMINATING CONVENTION* 


CHARLES KASSEL 


HE PROBLEMS of a democracy, when solved at all, are 

slowly solved. This inheres in the nature of popular govern- 
ment. Now and then, through the play of events, a capable states- 
man holds for a season the position of mastery, and for the time 
does the thinking for his state or nation, bringing legislation into being 
through assemblages pliant to his will. In such a case we have the 
equivalent of a benevolent despotism, and action is swift. At other 
times, when great leadership is wanting and legislation is left to the 
pressure of unenlightened public sentiment, or to the indifference of 
legislative bodies with their clashing views and interests, progress is 
halting and tardy. 

Nowhere in the domain of legislation throughout the American 
union is wise and forceful leadership more glaringly absent at this 
time, or the helpless and hopeless tendency to drift more clearly 
manifest, than in the machinery of the primary election. The nomi- 
nating primary is an established institution in the United States, old 
enough to have traditions of its own and an elaborate technique, but 

* This article was submitted to the editors of The South Atlantic Quarterly 
in March, 1932, and while publication was under consideration Massachusetts 
embarked upon its own experiment with the idea. It was deemed best, accord- 
ingly, by the editors and the author alike, that publication be withheld pending 
a study of the law in that state and its working in practical operation. The law 
has, now been abolished, “after what its friends deemed too brief a trial,” to quote 
from The New International Year Book for 1937 (p. 437). 

The result in Massachusetts, as it appears, was inconclusive. As was recognized 
in the essay, no test for less than a period of years can suffice, since the first reaction 
of the voters will be adverse to the pre-primary nomination. The plan, too, as 
urged in the discussion, and for the reasons there shown, had best be confined at 
the outset to the judiciary. In the Massachusetts contest, however, the idea was 
quite incidentally involved. Governor Curley, against whom the machinery of the 
Massachusetts enactment was first directed, came into office on the Roosevelt tide. 
Upon the repeal of the law, and the political history behind that action, a larger 


word might well be spoken when occasion shall serve. Meanwhile the publication of 
the study is not amiss, and the paper follows in its original form. 
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though abuses multiply on every hand, the system remains essen- 
tially unchanged and the occasional effort at improvement is super- 
ficial and ineffective. 

The rise of the primary system, supplanting the convention sys- 
tem and extending popular control over elections, has brought in its 
train a series of problems appalling in their import and wholly new 
to political history. Bad in many ways as was the old convention 
plan, it is much to be doubted whether that plan at its worst carried 
any greater menace to the integrity of our institutions than is borne 
by the primary election method in some of its developments. Had 
such evils, indeed, attended the convention system, the popular revolt 
against that system would have been swifter and more prompt. It is 
one of the disheartening things, in fact, about the primary election 
that its fundamental evils are so difficult to remedy, since popular 
power, once obtained, is rarely surrendered, however miserable its 
exercise or shocking its abuses. 

In the institution of the primary election as an antidote for the 
shortcomings of the convention it was fondly hoped that a transfer 
to the people of the choice of candidates would usher in the political 
millennium. The cure for the ills of democracy, it was said again and 
again, is more democracy. The vision of things to be when the 
popular voice alone should single out the party champions was a 
most alluring one. The primary election, as its proponents told us 
and many of us believed, would end government by the bosses and 
put the ban forever on corrupt nominations, so unpleasantly familiar 
in the annals of the time. 

It is a sad commentary on our political shortsightedness that, 
as so painfully demonstrated by repeated experiences, we have mere- 
ly substituted a new for an old group of evils. The evils, to be sure, 
are other and different and in the main are of less vicious character 
than those of the convention. We do not have the logrolling of the 
old time. We do not have the secret caucuses which worked out the 
will of the bosses. We do not have the nefarious trading in nomi- 
nations which was so intimate a part of convention politics. Instead 
of the underground study of the character and qualities of candidates 
we have a canvass in the open. There is much about the primary elec- 
tion, in reality, which is attractive and salutary, but in actual working 
the system has developed evils of so egregious a character that no 
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few of those who held forth for the primary election as a political 
panacea are ready to welcome a return to the convention system even 
in its most discredited form. 

For the lamentable state of things which now prevails many reme- 
dies have been suggested. As always happens when political condi- 
tions become insufferable, we are deluged with plans for the cure of 
our ailments which are worse than the disease. A fundamental change 
in our election methods, moreover, is too radical a step. To unde 
our procedure at present and to substitute another upon wholly differ- 
ent lines would require a political turnover of huge proportions 
What we need is a change not of a revolutionary but of an evolution- 
ary character. Taking the situation as we find it, and keeping in 
mind that, on the one hand, no return to the convention system is 
possible, nor, on the other, a surrender of the power acquired by the 
masses when the primary election was adopted, what can be done tc 
eliminate the abuses of the direct primary? 

Let no one deceive himself with the idea that by sufficient agita- 
tion and popular education as to its disadvantages the primary may be 
altogether abolished. Such a consummation is not possible, nor, 
indeed, is it desirable. Time and money devoted to its accomplish- 
ment are, in any case, worse than wasted. The re-exchange of the 
primary election, where the direct primary prevails, for the old-time 
convention in state and county politics is too wild a hope for con- 
sideration. The people have the power now, at least in theory, and 
that power they will at all hazards retain. Some way must be 
found to work out the evils of the primary system without too far 
impairing the popular control of nominations. We must devise a 
method for restoring the advantages of the old convention system and 
canceling its abuses while preserving the good and eliminating the 
bad in the primary election system. 

A plan proposed to this end which seems worthy of consideration, 
and to which, indeed, the present discussion will be devoted, is the 
institution of conventions, preceding primary elections in state and 
county, whose nominees shall appear on the election ticket as endorsees 
of the convention, but with all other candidates left free to enter 
the lists as they do now. Under this plan the voter could see at a 
glance which of the candidates for each office had received the ap- 
proval of the nominating convention, and experience with the system, 
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if it operates as expected, would make an endorsement by the pre- 
primary convention an assurance of success at the polls over those 
who had failed of securing that approval for their candidacies. Ob- 
viously the voters could, if they desired, disregard the endorsement 
of the convention, and would do so, it may be assumed, if the con- 
vention endorsement had in any instance been procured by doubtful 
means, or had been bestowed upon a notoriously unworthy individual, 
but the possibility of such a consequence, as the proponents of the 
plan insist, would be a guaranty against a corrupt or reckless choice 
by the pre-primary convention. The idea, as its advocates maintain, 
combines the advantages of the direct primary and the old-time con- 
vention and eliminates the evils of both. 

At first glance, it is hard to see in this proposal any more than a 
new and utterly useless device added to an electoral mechanism al- 
ready sufficiently complicated. It is difficult to get a patient hearing 
for the suggestion of another drain upon the time and energy of the 
voter. To pile a pre-primary convention on top of the present pri- 
mary and general election does seem an act of folly, particularly in 
view of the secondary or run-off primary necessary in some cases. The 
listener rises in anger with a forcible and not always elegant com- 
mentary upon the absurdity of such a notion. As it is, he insists, 
the citizen suffers enough from the sin of being a sovereign voter 
endowed with the God-given right of installing self-seeking politi- 
cians into places of public trust. To lay on the voting public the 
added burden in time and expense of a preliminary convention is, as 
the casual hearer is sure to observe, the last word in imbecility. 

It is impossible not to sympathize with this attitude, but in 
reality the claims of the pre-primary convention reformers will easily 
survive the first instinctive prejudice and the tolerant and intellec- 
tually hospitable reader will find himself reverting to the notion 
again and again as the gravity of present conditions drives in upon 
him and he comes to see how helpless our statesmen and thinkers 
are in the presence of the frightful problems to which the system 
of direct nominations at the polls has given birth. Within the idea, 
as sober reflection will demonstrate, is the possibility of relief from 
the very conditions which form the first and worst objections to the 
plan. In any case, as we believe, the champions of the proposal are 
entitled to a respectful hearing. 
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I 

The old-time convention system was not always bad. Miserable 
as were its abuses, the very play of opposing forces often resulted in 
compromise candidates of extraordinary ability and character. In 
many cases, moreover, a lofty appeal which would have been lost on 
the voters at large evoked within the walls of the convention hall 
a happy response. Always, indeed, the convention delegates were 
infinitely better informed as to the qualifications of candidates for 
office than the voting population could be, and in the case of an un- 
known individual ready facilities for inquiry were available. 

The men fittest for the exercise of public office are rarely those 
who possess either the reputation or the material resources for a 
political campaign. The publicity useful in primary elections is 
usually the cumulative result of many campaigns for office, so that 
the mere politician possesses an enormous advantage and the new 
man of initiative and ability, even if he has the courage and the 
means for a campaign, is under a serious handicap by comparison. 

This was not the case in the convention of other days, notwith- 
standing all the objectionable aspects of that institution. Even the 
political bosses, who usually dominated the conventions, were no 
mean judges, as a rule, both of character and ability, and occasionally, 
when convention feeling was in a sensitive state and revolt was immi- 
nent, as happened now and then, it was good politics to bring forth a 
genuinely capable and honorable candidate. If, in such case, the can- 
didate was unamenable to machine control, his complete independence 
was better than a break-up in the convention and the exalted character 
and distinguished ability of the candidate disarmed the spirit of 
rebellion against boss rule. 

Such a thing does not happen in the case of the primary election. 
The unknown man of extraordinary character and talent gets no- 
where if he is without a genius for practical politics, which such men 
seldom possess, or is unwilling, as such men rarely are, to bargain 
with selfish interests for support. Profoundly sincere and able men, 
combining the qualities of the patriot and the statesman, emerge less 
often from the primary than from the old-fashioned convention. 
At long intervals a candidate who is at once a profound statesman 
and a compeller of men does sweep in triumph out of a primary 
election contest, but when he appears, he is a happy accident and alto- 
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gether unique. Such a man must evince amazing qualities of leader- 
ship if he is to prevail over the trained politician. 

Let it not be forgotten that the mightiest figures in the political 
history of the United States have been the product of the convention 
system. No other system was known until a comparatively recent 
period. Of the great statesmen who fill so large a place in our 
annals, and whose entry into public life came through the action of 
the nominating convention, it is much to be doubted whether many 
would have emerged from the primary election, even if they could 
have been induced to offer their names and submit to the offensive 
process of self-advertisement and obsequious solicitation involved in 
such a candidacy. 

The nominating primary, with the odious necessity inherent in 
such an election on the part of every candidate, of exploiting his own 
claims, discussing his own virtues and merits and setting his own 
qualifications against those of his adversaries, is an affront to the best 
instincts of human nature. In the private life of an individual, among 
his fellows, such parade of one’s own talent, real or pretended, such 
disparagement of another’s pretensions in favor of one’s own, would 
fill a beholder with disgust, and even now, in the attitude of the 
voters toward the candidates who are forced to pursue these tactics, 
there is a mingling of contempt. 

In the case of the judiciary, in particular, the primary election, 
with its shameless process of self-exploitation, its abuse of the ameni- 
ties prevailing in refined society, its mean derogation of the charac- 
ter and capacity of others and nauseous puffing of one’s own, its pre- 
mium upon buffoonery and vulgarity and discount of the fine modesty 
which is always the accompaniment of true greatness, has worked 
disastrously. Only the heroic and devoted efforts of the bar in every 
state, striving, often in vain, to preserve the dignity of the bench, 
has saved that most important function of our governmental machin- 
ery from complete degradation. 

So haphazard has become the operation of the primary system, 
so unamenable to control in the interest of real character and capacity, 
so shifting and inconclusive, so fraught with snares and pitfalls, that 
the most casual of factors become of large importance. Thus, the 
first name on the ballot possesses a distinct value from the ignorance 
of the voter in judging candidates and his disposition in such cases 
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to vote for the candidate whose name heads the list. So a family 
name well known in state politics commands a certain importance on 
the primary election ticket and unknown men whose names are those 
of pioneer families in the state enjoy a kind of vicarious pre-eminence 
and muster no small vote by dint of that very circumstance. Again, 
with the voter’s woeful lack of knowledge as to the character or ante- 
cedents of candidates, every whispered story, of however wild and im- 
probable a variety, tends to fix the particular man in his memory 
as one to be scratched, putting a premium upon chicanery in the 
formulation and dissemination of last-minute canards. All these 
maneuvers, and many others which might be mentioned, are utilized 
in the chess game of primary election politics by those properly skilled 
in its tools and principles—a bag of conjurer’s tricks sufficient when 
worked together to control the result in many cases. 

The ease with which the primary election lends itself to propagan- 
da against the little-known candidate is an essential and ineradicable 
vice in the system. With the corrupt use of vast sums of money in 
frustrating the hopes of deserving and promoting those of unworthy 
candidates a systematic circulation sub rosa of slanderous falsehoods 
as a weapon of political destruction has become a fine art. There is a 
distinct tendency of whispered scandals to gather vitality as they 
travel, and thousands of voters can be influenced to cast an adverse 
ballot with no remedy to the injured candidate and no penalty against 
the successful one, who always disclaims responsibility. One of the 
unhappiest aspects of the nominating primary system is the campaign 
of character-assassination which can be secretly and successfully 
waged with practical impunity under its forms. The evils of the con- 
vention system must be heaped up in huge measure to outweigh in 
the eyes of just men this miserable attribute of the direct primary. 

The aspect of the primary election, however, which lays a basis 
for the heaviest indictment against the system is the boundless oppor- 
tunity it affords for the expenditure of money, legitimately and 
otherwise. The nominating primary, where positions of importance 
are concerned, has become the tilting-ground for contestants who in 
their own right or in the right of their friends and supporters have 
access to ample funds for propaganda. The cost of a political cam- 
paign, statewide in its range, is enormous. Newspaper advertising, 
circularization of the voters, telephone and house-to-house canvass, 
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radio announcements and addresses, to say nothing of speeches from 
the hustings—all these instrumentalities involve an enormous drain 
upon the material resources of the candidate, so much, indeed, that 
none but a rich man, or one backed by a rich interest, can afford the 
crushing expense. 

Another phase of the primary election system which gives ever 
increasing concern to a thoughtful student is the diminishing number 
of substantial and discriminating voters who cast their ballots, leav- 
ing the decision more and more to the irresponsible and self-seeking. 
Disheartened by the results of former contests at the polls, our best 
citizens are prone to ignore the primary election and leave the victory 
to the enemy. So far has this tendency gone that in many contests 
a small percentage of the electorate—and that percentage moved by 
self-interest alone or by prejudice or other unworthy motive—has 
named the party champions and thus in one-party states has named 
the victors at the general election. A condition of this kind is a 
menace to the whole structure of government, and, if unchecked, 
spells utter ruin. 

I 

The institution of a pre-primary convention system for the nomi- 
nation of candidates whose names should appear as such on the ballot 
might, indeed, have a number of highly salutary results. In the 
first place, the very circumstance of the convention endorsement 
would give its choice an important and possibly the controlling ad- 
vantage in the primary. Under the old system the electorate was 
helpless in the face of a nomination corruptly obtained, except to dis- 
regard the party pledge, and, accordingly, the opportunity on the 
part of venal political forces to bribe and browbeat in the effort to 
secure the place for a creature of their own was a highly valuable 
one. In the case of a pre-primary convention system the motive for 
such conduct would be greatly reduced since the election would be 
open to any candidate and a convention nomination corruptly ob- 
tained would be an instant target for the candidates at large, who 
could easily bring discredit upon the endorsee of the convention. 

The reformers assume, of course, that the pre-primary conven- 
tion would in every case challenge the respect of the voters. At first, 
perhaps, as they concede, this would not be the case, but in actual 
experience the electorate would learn that the ablest and fittest candi- 
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dates were those named by the pre-primary convention, and with good 
conduct on the part of such conventions this would become a tradi- 
tion, broken only in very occasional instances and in those instances 
severely punished at the polls. 

With the superiority of the pre-primary convention candidates a 
truism in politics, other candidates, filing as a matter of precaution, 
might feel their chances of nomination at the polls too slender to 
justify the large outlay of money inevitable in all fiercely contested 
primary elections, and this would react favorably on the economy of 
the nominee’s campaign who happens to be named by the pre-primary 
convention. Is it toc much to hope, ask the friends of the idea, that 
with the pre-primary convention establishing by experiment its dis- 
criminating judgment in the choice of candidates the primary election 
might become quite as perfunctory a thing as is now the general 
election in one-party states where the primary exists? 

An advantage to accrue in all likelihood from the pre-primary 
convention, if the system works at all, is the elimination of the sec- 
ond or run-off primary. If, in reality, such a convention vindicates 
the claims of its advocates, and popular support of its candidates 
becomes a tradition, the vote for the convention nominee will be such 
as to dispense with a second election. This would be a truly wish- 
worthy consummation, for the run-off primary, which is becoming 
more and more common in all states where the primary system has 
supplanted the convention system for the nomination of candidates 
for state offices, has become an insufferable nuisance. Objectionable 
on the score of time and expense, alike to the state, the candidates 
and the public, the run-off primary prolongs the turmoil of elections 
and keeps every community in tumult for an inordinate period. 
Where, moreover, superadded to the second primary for the state 
at large, a run-off is necessary, as is increasingly true, for districts, 
counties, and precincts, the strain on the electorate and the candidates 
is intolerable. If the pre-primary convention, for state, county, and 
precinct, would serve to eliminate the second heat for candidates in 
only the inferior elections, it would be vastly helpful. The burden 
of these raids on the time and attention of the voters, as also upon the 
state treasury and the pockets of the candidates, has become unbear- 
able, and no relief is in sight unless some expedient like a pre- 
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primary nominating convention accomplishes this pressingly neces- 
sary purpose. 

An incidental benefit from the pre-primary convention by no 
means to be despised is the elimination of the dominating influence as 
a factor in elections of the thousands of irresponsibles to whom the 
pledge of support for the nominee means nothing and whose vote 
is sufficient to be decisive in close contests. This has always been 
one of the chief scandals of the primary election system. Time and 
again hordes of voters from one party have invaded the primaries 
of the other and by casting their united support to an agreed list of 
candidates, where the races were in doubt, have controlled the 
result. No practicable method of obviating this evil has been found, 
though by registry and other devices in various states its vicious in- 
fluence has been reduced. If, however, the nomination by a pre- 
primary convention inspires a sufficiently high measure of respect, 
few races, it is fair to surmise, will lend themselves to such manipu- 
lation, since it will ordinarily be a case of the convention nominee 
against the field, and a few thousand votes more or less for or 
against the former will rarely be determinative. 

For the indifference or feeling of hopelessness which in the case 
of so many of our excellent citizens provokes absention from the polls 
during primary elections the pre-primary convention would, it is 
quite obvious, go far toward affording a cure. Overwhelmed again 
and again in endeavors to secure the nomination of meritorious can- 
didates, tens of thousands of patriotic voters have given up the effort 
and permitted nominations at primary elections to go by default 
in favor of the designing and unworthy. With a pre-primary nomi- 
nation, however, by a convention gathered for the purpose, we have 
a remedy more or less powerful for the apathy and disgust of the 
voters. The candidate possessing the endorsement of the conven- 
tion as designated on the ballot would, if such conventions demean 
themselves with discretion so as to justify their existence, enjoy a pre- 
eminence which could only with great difficulty be offset, and the 
very fear of a combination by the other candidates to defeat an un- 
desirable nominée would serve to guard against corrupt or careless 
nominations by the pre-primary convention. 

Nor would the pre-primary convention fail of striking usefulness 
in neutralizing another evil which, in the case of the primary elec- 
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tion, gives concern to adherents of capable and upright candidates. 
The most sensitive and honorable of our voters often hesitate to par- 
ticipate in primary elections, not from any lack of interest or from 
any feeling of discouragement but from a desire to reserve their 
freedom at the general election, being unable to foresee the outcome 
of the nominating primary and possessing too much conscience to take 
the primary election pledge and yet withhold support at the general 
election for the successful candidates of the primary. The pre- 
primary convention nomination, carrying an assurance of a marked 
advantage for its endorsees at the primary election, would hearten 
many to take part in the primary who abstain under present condi- 
tions and the forces of just and orderly government would be given 
powerful re-enforcement under the pre-primary convention system in 
the eager labors of these citizens, made zealous on behalf of capable 
and high-minded candidates by the added promise of success at the 
polls. 

The pre-primary convention, let us add, would automatically put 
an end to the whispered slanders to which, as we have heretofore 
remarked, the primary election so readily lends itself and which 
serve to besmirch character in furtherance of political interest wholly 
without justification or accountability. Such strategy could not be 
pursued once the pre-primary convention had found a place in the 
respect and confidence of the electorate, since the delegates would 
have ample means of information not only as to the mental and the 
moral qualifications of the candidates but as to their personal history 
as well, and the derogatory rumors set afloat during the campaign as 
to the convention nominee would be promptly discounted by the 
voters and would tend, in fact, to react unfavorably upon the oppos- 
ing candidates. That malodorous tactics of the kind in question 
could form no part of convention strategy is obvious. Whatever else 
may be laid at the door of the old-time convention, certain it is that 
a wise generalship in those days refused to employ such methods 
as constantly disgrace primary elections in our own time. It is in- 
deed one of the most powerful arguments for the pre-primary con- 
vention that, like the nominating convention of the old days, it would 
be free by its very nature from the guerilla warfare and sniping 
attack from ambush which in the case of the primary election fill 
with disgust all lovers of fair play. 
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Should the pre-primary convention prove successful in actual 
practice and demonstrate its efficiency in sifting out from the mass 
of possible candidates the fittest for the office, safeguarded as the 
action of the convention will be against hasty or corrupt procedure 
by the ever present danger of reversal at the polls, many offices 
now elective could be made appointive, and with civil service in 
effect we might be rid in some measure of the constant overlap of 
politics upon our business and social life. At every election now, 
disagreeably frequent as they are, the citizenship is confronted with 
an endless list of offices, each serving as the lure for an imposing 
array of candidates, and a vast amount of time and money and energy 
is dissipated in heated campaigns which might be put to much 
better use. 

If public servants can be trusted with the people’s business they 
can also, if they have been wisely selected, be trusted with the choice 
of proper agents to administer its lesser branches. The enormous 
catalogue of offices and candidates now presented to the voter leaves 
him confused and dismayed, and if the result shows the operation of 
chance and guesswork, the fault is primarily the fault of the system 
and only secondarily the fault of the people. An increasing elec- 
torate in every state, guided in their suffrage by the recommenda- 
tions of a convention they had learned to trust, would cheerfully 
confide to the nominee of the primary, if successful at the general 
election, the duty of selecting, in the case of the state government, 
all subordinate state officers, and in the case of a county the adminis- 
trative officers of its various branches, relieving the citizen of a labor 
he is unfitted and disinclined to perform. 


IV 


Viewing on all sides the considerations to which these pages are 
devoted, one can scarcely deny that the evils of the primary election 
system and their cure by appropriate remedy constitute together one 
of the formidable problems of the time and one of which the just 
solution will tax the resources of our finest minds. That the problem 
is fundamental and penetrates to the roots of our national welfare is 
obvious. Nothing, indeed, could be more vital. Nor is a favorable 
change likely except by pressure from without. Left to itself the 
situation becomes progressively worse. 
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They miss the point who object that through the extension of 
popular education the voting masses will manifest an increasing en- 
lightenment in the use of the ballot and that if nothing else serves, 
the moving and talking picture, the radio and television, with other 
triumphs of science and discovery yet unborn, will make for the spread 
of knowledge. The difficulty concerns not so much the want of en- 
lightened judgment in the voter as the lack of dependable informa- 
tion regarding candidates and issues. With the complexity of mod- 
ern political life and the endless distractions of modern existence 
some agency must be created challenging the respect of the voters 
which shall act as a guide and a monitor. The nominating conven- 
tion of the old time proved false to its mission and if the pre-primary 
convention cannot be made to answer in this new time we are in a 
sorry state, indeed. 

It is an unfortunate aspect, perhaps, of the plan proposed by the 
pre-primary convention reformers that no passing experiment can 
possibly be effective. The virtue of the reform resides in an abiding 
popular respect for the wisdom of the pre-primary nominations, and 
this respect is a thing of slow growth. In the very nature of the case 
the first reactions will be adverse. The voters are distrustful of in- 
novations. Only the actual election in successive instances of candi- 
dates nominated by the pre-primary convention, and a conspicuous 
demonstration of the pre-eminent fitness of these incumbents, can 
vitalize the plan. The proponents of the method are manifestly cor- 
rect in asserting that the superior judgment of the pre-primary con- 
vention in the selection of candidates would become a legend, mak- 
ing the primary election a perfunctory affair, but legends in politics 
grow not like mushrooms but like oaks, and are valuable just in 
proportion as they possess the oak’s strength and the oak’s long life. 

A means of experiment with the method of pre-primary nomina- 
tions lies at hand in the peculiar requirements of the judicial office. 
In the case of the bench, most of all, change is needed and there, 
best of all, the superiority of the plan could be demonstrated. Pre- 
primary nominations could be readily confined at first to judgeships, 
and as the conventions in the case of the judiciary alone would attract 
lawyers chiefly as delegates, a group well qualified to make selec- 
tions would be mustered. Since no other than judicial offices, more- 
over, would be involved, there could be little barter in nominations 
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on the floor of the convention. The chief problem of the pre- 
primary convention system will arise precisely in this last aspect of 
things. When the pre-primary convention is extended to nomina- 
tions for other offices, and delegates gather representing all classes in 
the community, trading in nominations will be difficult to control, 
and only the fear of adverse action by the voters at the polls will 
serve to check the tendency to traffic in nominations for political 
offices, which was the bane and blight of the old convention system. 

Should the system of pre-primary nominations never go beyond 
the bench, the change would be abundantly worth its cost. As it is, 
the dignity of the judicial office is preserved only through extraordi- 
nary efforts of the bar and in an increasing number of instances in 
all states the labors of the lawyers are neutralized by the seductive © 
personality or appealing antecedents or brilliant campaign tactics of 
the triumphant but incapable candidate. 

Soon or late, be it said, actual experiment with the pre-primary 
convention plan must take place. Nothing of the kind has ever been 
done, and legislation in that general direction occasionally mentioned 
in the literature of the subject turns out upon inquiry to have been 
highly transient and very far afield from the ideas we have been 
discussing. 

The quadrennial conventions for presidential nominations, in- 
creasingly influenced as they are by the results of primary elections 
in the states, may tend to delay the experiment, since the primaries 
operate more intelligently in the choice of presidential candidates— 
precisely where they are least needed—than in the case of the varied 
and confusing candidacies for state offices. The chaos of primary 
election politics, however, has grown intolerable, and in some state, 
or more than one, the plan of the pre-primary convention must at 
last be tried, first, perhaps, for judicial offices only and, if successful 
there, for all. 








HUMANISM AND THE WORLD MIND 


OLIVER L. REISER 


I 


T IS OBVIOUS that the world is undergoing a most profound 

reorganization in thought and in social relations. To some stu- 
dents these fundamental readjustments are evidence of a general 
disintegration of European-born civilization as it passes into a new 
Dark Age, while to others, less pessimistic in outlook, these rapid 
and disturbing changes appear as the prelude to the emergence of a 
new type of culture. For the moment the question of which view 
is correct need not concern us. It is sufficient to note that in this 
environment of dislocations, where problems are so numerous and 
difficult that their solution seems to demand almost superhuman 
effort and intelligence, there is always danger that perplexed nations, 
like human individuals, will seek to dispose of apparently insuper- 
able difficulties by adopting the devices of the mentally immature. 
Confronting an environment too perplexing for mastery, some indi- 
viduals succumb to atavistic tendencies and return to simpler and 
more primitive modes of adjustment, such as are natural to the child. 
These mental regressions represent an escape from reality; here prob- 
lems are solved by being ignored. 

At the present time the nations of the world are faced by the 
necessity of evolving a new machinery of international understand- 
ing and co-operation. In the presence of this unprecedented demand 
there is the constant temptation to resort to social atavism. It may 
appear farfetched to compare nationalism and political isolation to 
the withdrawing reactions of an insane man, and yet the unwilling- 
ness to enter into a new level of integration does resemble the in- 
fantilism of an “adult” who seeks to return to the world of the child 
because he cannot adjust himself to the world of “grown-ups.” That 
is to say, fascism, economic imperialism, and the like appear as regres- 
sions to earlier forms of political-economic life which ought to be 
outmoded in the present world of interdependent units. These obso- 
lete forms linger on, reluctant to depart, primarily because we 
have not yet discovered a method of creating positive techniques 
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of international living. The disturbing thing is that, even though we 
recognize the antiquated nature of these survivals, we cannot put 
them where they belong—in the archaeological museum of social 
fossils. 

If we think this situation through, it begins to appear that the 
fundamental difficulty here is a result largely of the failure of philos- 
ophy. Excessive nationalism is rampant because we have deep- 
seated urges which must canalize themselves through emotional out- 
lets, but lacking any higher modes of expression, they are forced 
to manifest themselves through the older forms of energy-escape- 
ment provided by society. The political state, collapsing through 
the inherent frustrations of economic maladjustments, preserves it- 
self by supplying the justification and occasions for such emotional 
orgies, paying the piper for the song by mortgaging the uncreated 
wealth of future generations. In an earlier age religion provided the 
needed emotional outlets, but modern science has all but destroyed 
the power of the religious appeal, without supplying any substitute. 
Men cry for a goal, for a purpose in life to give meaning to action. 
Finding nothing in the domain of modern science and religion, they 
allow themselves to be led back to the ancient flesh-pots, the age-old 
outlets of chauvinism and social egotism (nationalism). Thus mass 
feelings find expression through atavistic forms of culture, and men 
worship tribal gods and pray at the shrine of hollow nationalistic 
personifications, knowing in their hearts that they have moved into 
a new world where men must find the “Unknown God”—else they 
perish. 

Here and there we see evidence of a breaking with old forms 
and techniques. But even as we rise above the past, we experience its 
power to drag us back. None the less—and in spite of setbacks—we do 
glimpse the form of a new world-order emerging, a world-state 
guided by a world-sensorium and animated by a social consciousness 
born of science. Through radio, telegraph, rapid transit, and news- 
papers a consciousness-of-the-world is being transformed into a world- 
consciousness. This new organ of integration is gradually crystalliz- 
ing its own skeleton. Eventually the political, economic, and reli- 
gious motives will again unite, producing a philosophical synthesis 
quite radical and startling in character. 

Let us observe how this will come about. On the physical side 
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the world is growing into a new unity through manifold processes 
of integration. When the problem of wireless communication was 
solved, the range of man’s auditory environment was enlarged to the 
point where we now can hear sounds at practically the same moment 
they are produced in any part of the world. The radio has thrown 
a girdle round the world which greatly extends man’s environment. 
In a similar way the moving picture has projected man’s visual world 
beyond the normal limitations of time. Events which happened in 
distant places and at former times can now be reproduced. Thus the 
instruments which enable us to transcend the restrictions of time and 
space not only are changing the content of our thought, but are, I 
believe, intensifying our awareness. Publicity—radio, newspapers, 
television, etc.—is now an accepted institution of society, and it is 
making us more aware of each other. By enlarging the sensory en- 
vironment we are changing the inner life of the human organism. 

But how does this undoubted unification of the world through 
science contribute to the formation of this emerging synthesis which 
we have described as a new world religion? This we now propose 
to examine. 

II 

We have referred to the new consciousness-of-the-world which is 
developing. This phrase implies that we are all growing more 
aware, that our sensitiveness to reality is becoming richer and deeper 
and more intense. That this increased capacity for experience is 
related to the increasing complexity of man’s physical and social en- 
vironment is the idea we outlined above. This must be so, if man’s 
consciousness is social in reference. But on the biological side we have 
equally good reason for believing that as we enter into new en- 
vironmental (social) relations our inner life expands. Thus the 
view that mind has reached its apex, that the wave of consciousness 
has finally reached its culmination in man as now constituted, is 
neither good sociology nor good biology. 

To those persons whose thinking starts and stops with the 
“special creation” theory this idea that man is still in the process 
of being created may come as a shock. We might suggest in passing, 
however, that if one is looking for religious sanctions, we can always 
refer back to the utterance of that ancient voice of hope: it doth not 
yet appear what man shall be! Whether we like it or not, the fact 
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is that we are living in a world which is incomplete. The philosopher 
Nietzsche, sometimes miscalled the Anti-Christ, saw clearly that man 
is @ bridge, and that, like the ape, he exists for what is to come 
after. Man must go beyond himself; he will be superseded by the 
superman. This coming man, however, will not be the creature 
imagined by Nietzsche. Instead of raising certain of our present 
human attributes to the nth degree, he will possess new psychic 
capacities at present not manifested in any considerable proportion 
of humanity. To show that such psychic functions as we are en- 
dowing our future humanity with are within the range of scientific 
possibilities, let us begin by looking at evolving man from a biologi- 
cal point of view. Here we have recourse to the ideas expressed by 
several eminent students in the field. 

In his address before the American Philosophical Society, meet- 
ing at Philadelphia in 1929, Dr. Ales Hrdlicka argued that man, a 
product of biological evolution, is still evolving, and that there is 
practical certainty that this future evolution, as in the past, will be 
mainly in the direction of intellectual development. It is quite true 
that some biologists have argued the contrary view, assuming ap- 
parently that the limits of physical evolution have been reached, at 
least for the present, so that the next step lies in taking advantage 
of the vast possibilities of social evolution. This, therefore, is a 
debatable matter. But Dr. Hrdlicka maintains that while further 
mental development may be expected to be attended by an additional 
increase in brain size, this gross increase will be of moderate pro- 
portions. The main changes, he thinks, will be in the internal or- 
ganization of the brain, in a greater blood supply, and in a general 
effectiveness in the use of the brain. 

Along somewhat the same lines, we find Dr. Frederick Tilney, 
Professor of Neurology at Columbia University, holding that even 
though it is true that at the present time we make use of only one- 
fifth of our brain, nevertheless the brain of modern man is not a 
finished product. Remembering that the first known man made his 
appearance hundreds of thousands of years ago, and that since that 
time man’s brain has increased in volume and acquired greater refine- 
ments in structural detail, it seems likely to Dr. Tilney that the pres- 
ent brain represents an intermediate stage in its ultimate development. 
In his treatise, Brain Evolution from Mammal to Man, Dr. Tilney 
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reviews this steady advance, and then puts the question: “Is there 
still a possibility of further evolving in the development process 
so clearly seen in the brain of primates, so obviously reaching its 
present culmination in the brain of man—is there still a latent power 
in the human brain for the expression of yet unsuspected potentiali- 
ties and beneficial progress?” This question was answered recently 
and in a positive way by another student of living organisms, Dr. 
Alexis Carrel, in his work, Man, the Unknown. Here these “unsus- 
pected potentialities” turn out to be psychic powers such as have 
apparently been possessed by those who claim the “occult” gifts of 
clairvoyance and telepathy. 

The view that is here being tentatively advanced as an hypothesis 
is in some respects similar to that put forth by Dr. Carrel, except 
that I wish to add that the changes which may take place may be so 
fundamental and far-reaching as to involve the substitution of a new 
logic for the older logic which the human race has been employing 
for thousands of years. This new mode of thought may call for a 
revision of the time-honored “laws of thought” which have regulated 
thinking ever since the time of Aristotle. In order to be concise, 
let me at once state that I am proceeding on the supposition that 
the evolution of human mentality during historical times may be 
summed up under three stages, as follows. 

I. The Pre-Aristotelian Mentality. Here we have the stage of 
primitive man, who deals with nature in terms of wholes. This is a 
form of “participation,” as Lévy-Bruhl uses the term. The assump- 
tion behind this type of thinking is that “everything is everything 
else.” Thus primitive man’s personifications of nature are based on 
what Count Alfred Korzybski calls false identification: J am other 
things. The animism and anthropomorphism of primitive thought 
arise out of a failure to make a clear distinction between the self and 
the not-self. 

II. The Aristotelian Mentality. The reasoning of this level is 
based on the familiar “law of identity,” that A is A—that everything 
is identical with itself and distinct from the “other.” This logic 
involves a sharp distinction between an “object” and its “environ- 
ment” and dichotomizes the self and the mot-self. This is the 
logic of modern science, which undoubtedly took over the presup- 
positions of Greek (primarily Aristotelian) logic. 
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Ill. The Non-Aristotelian Mentality. Like the logic of primitive 
mentality, this reasoning assumes an underlying unity which is pro- 
vided by a sub-universe, so that the distinction between “object” and 
“environment” becomes relative. That is to say, everything is every- 
thing else again, but on a higher level. There is an underpinning 
of continuity on the basis of which each object (organism or self) 
is posited. Individuality (identity) is to some extent illusory. In 
its ethical application this means that it is really true that we are 
our brother’s keepers, and that he who would save his life must 
lose it. 

This essential unity of life is easily recognized in mystical pan- 
theism and it is difficult to “understand” precisely because of its 
super-logical nature. The intuitions of such a view are finely por- 
trayed in Emerson’s tantalizing poem “Brahma,” of which the two 
following stanzas are given: 


If the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 


They reckon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly, I am the wings; 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 


Such “mysticism” is taken for granted in poetry. But that the 
present difficulties in science are due to the use of a faulty logic, 
and that their solution calls for a new logic in any way analogous to 
Emersonian pantheism is something that requires considerable proof. 
Nevertheless, there is evidence indicating that the traditional “laws” 
dating back to Aristotle will have to be limited in their applications. 
We cannot go into details here, but for the sake of a sketchy presen- 
tation let us set down some of the “axioms” which underlie the tra- 
ditional (classical) physical science of Newton, and then merely sug- 
gest some new insights indicating that non-Newtonian science does 
indeed require a non-Aristotelian logic for its systematization. 

Here are some of the fundamental assumptions of classical physi- 
cal science: 
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(1) whatever is, is (this is the “law of identity”) ; 

(2) .@ thing is what it is; 

(3) @ thing is where it is; 

(4) the same thing cannot be in two different places at the 
same time; 

(5) two different things cannot be in the same place at the 
same time; 

(6) im order that amy thing can get from one place to another 
st must move through the intervening space, and it must take some 
time to do this; 

(7) the same thing, or event, can be observed from two different 
points of view at the same time; 

(8) two different events can happen simultaneously, and they 
can be observed as simultaneous from the same point of view. 

Elsewhere (see my Philosophy and the Concepts of Modern 
Science, Chapter III) the writer has shown that many of the revo- 
lutionary discoveries of present-day science cast doubt upon the 
validity of these once universally accepted axioms. For example, 
the absolute validity of axiom five is upset by evidence from “wave 
mechanics” showing that, in a sense, ‘wo bodies may occupy the same 
space at the same time. By similar reasoning it is possible to show 
that the same object can be in two different places at the same time. 
In other words, certain supposed fundamental relations holding be- 
tween objects in space and time (or space-time in relativity theory), 
which classical physics assumed as axiomatic, now turn out to be 
true only within certain limits. Thus we find cases of where physics, 
and perhaps logic also, must revise its earlier statement of what is 
“possible” in nature. Logic cannot escape this revision because the 
“laws of thought” have historically been interpreted as “laws of 
reality.” The only other instance of this revision of the traditional 
axioms which we can here mention occurs in connection with axioms 
seven and eight, which are upset by the rejection in relativity theory 
of “simultaneity” for different frames of reference. It is now gen- 
erally known that Einstein was led to the special theory of relativity 
by challenging the traditional idea that two events can happen in 
different places at the same time. 

And now we come to the question, what has this to do with the 
new psychic faculties which the future evolution of humanity is sup- 
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posed to bring about? The answer is easily given. The advent of 
non-Aristotelian logic teaches us (1) that certain things (or events) 
may appear possible in nature when our minds are freed from slavery 
to traditional habits of thought, and (2) certain phenomena of a 
“psychic” nature may become “understandable” and even more easily 
manifested when human minds begin to function uniformly on the 
third level. We have already dealt with the first phase of this 
matter and now we turn to the second aspect. 


Ill 


As everyone knows, the belief in what is termed “supernormal” 
phenomena is very old. More recently investigators in the field of 
psychical research have attempted to study such phenomena—“clair- 
voyance,” “telepathy,” and the like—under laboratory conditions. 
The results, real or spurious, have provided the occasion for much 
controversy. Among the more recent investigations along this line 
we find the extensive tests made by Dr. J. B. Rhine at Duke Uni- 
versity. The results of these experiments seem to Dr. Rhine to 
justify the belief in what he terms extra-sensory perception (E.S.P.). 
Dr. Rhine believes that he has considerable data supporting the 
genuine reality of clairvoyance and telepathy, and maintains that the 
conditions of the experiments and the mathematical handling of the 
results are sufficiently beyond criticism to convince anyone who is 
reasonably open-minded. Dr. Rhine’s results offer a background at 
least for the claims of the English investigator, J. W. Dunne, whose 
work on precognition, reported in his book, An Experiment with 
Time, has attracted considerable attention. Dr. Rhine set his sub- 
jects to work calling cards at a distance of several hundred yards, 
and also had subjects succeed at telepathy at a distance of several 
hundred miles. The results did not fall off with distance, and this 
suggests that the inverse-square law does not hold. This and other 
evidence led Dr. Rhine to propose that a nonradiant energy was at 
work in E.S.P., and that space was apparently not a limiting condi- 
tion to the process. The next question is: Does time likewise fail 
to limit it? This is being investigated, with promising results which 
are not yet ready for publication. 

These facts of distance, clairvoyance, and telepathy suggest that 
space, and possibly time, relations are not binding in the same way 
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for the mind that they are for the material world of traditional 
physical science. If Dr. Rhine’s results are valid, it will necessitate 
the acceptance of a kind of energetics not limited to the customary 
inverse-square law, i.e., there is no decrease of effectiveness of extra- 
sensory perception with increase of distance, as would be the case 
for known energies. Since this physical law is a consequence of the 
geometrical properties of Euclidian space, and is necessitated by the 
Newtonian law of force, and both these are in turn a result of the 
application of Aristotelian logic, the results of Dr. Rhine really seem 
to suggest the need for a non-Aristotelian approach in this field. 

We have pointed out that to a certain extent the advances of 
contemporary physical science serve to make us a little more open- 
minded towards possibilities in this field. Thus, for example, under 
the influence of gestalt theory (based on field physics) modern psy- 
chology is being led step by step closer to the idea of consciousness 
as a pulsating electromagnetic field in and around the brain and the 
central nervous system. This idea provides a mechanism capable 
of the instantaneousness and richness of content of consciousness, and 
may help explain the newly discovered facts of electroencephalograms 
(Berger rhythms due to changes of electrical potential). It may 
also help us understand the evolutionary intensification of conscious- 
ness previously mentioned. In the human brain the movement of 
liquid ions to and from colloid interfaces cannot give a sufficient 
degree of speed and flexibility for psychic life. 

But even this modification of traditional brain physiology is not 
sufficient to explain Dr. Rhine’s results. For if consciousness were 
some form of familiar physical radiation it would obey the above 
inverse-square law. The only possible physical speculations which 
might help rationalize Dr. Rhine’s results occur in connection with 
the properties of the “sub-ether” of wave mechanics. For example, 
while relativity theory states that the velocity of any form of radia- 
tion cannot exceed the limiting velocity of light, we do know that 
certain types of group-waves can travel at amy velocity, and this 
does not contradict the teaching of relativity concerning the con- 
stancy of the velocity of light. It must be admitted, however, that 
there is nothing on the horizon which seems to provide an explana- 
tion of precognition data. 
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IV 


Just as in the previous pages I have made use of the results and 
ideas of Dr. Rhine, so now I am going to incorporate into our new 
world religion the views of another investigator, Dr. C. Hilton 
Rice, whose approach to the study of man is from the side of medi- 
cine. Dr. Rice’s central insight into the approaching unity of man- 
kind is based on the fundamental thesis that the organic kingdom as 
a whole is literally and in fact an organism, with the human race 
taking the place of the central nervous system of this organism.: That 
is, the organic kingdom is the body of a single embryonic and de- 
veloping being that is feeding upon the substance of a gigantic egg 
the earth. This evolving system of life is operated by the energy 
from the sun, which feeds the substance of the earth-yolk to its 
embryo. The nervous system of this super-embryo consists of the 
sum total of the nervous systems of all organic beings, with the 
human race functioning as the cerebrum, the whole held together, 
not by material continuity as in the case of the cellular structures of its 
component units, but by the “herd instinct,” “the group mind,” etc. 
The way in which this sun-planet-organism hook-up is maintained, 
so that the outer layer of air and the inner layer of water enclose be- 
tween them a layer of rock, parts of which protrude through the 
water to form continents and islands, is a matter for science to in- 
vestigate. For Dr. Rice the most interesting phase of this develop- 
ing embryonic being is the manner in which a great composite mind 
is beginning to dawn and reveal its form and potentialities in the 
social consciousness. Thus man’s deep religious sense finds its con- 
firmation in the coming into existence of a being in whose image 
man fancies he has been created. And just as the unborn babe can- 
not know and communicate with its parents until it has developed 
the ears to hear and the eyes to see, so this huge embryo, the earth- 
egg, cannot know its parent being until it has developed organs of 
sight and hearing, the rudiments of which we now see in the radio 
and radio vision. These are the precursors of the extra-sensory per- 
ception of Man, the brain of the embryonic earth-organism. 

* Since this article was written Dr. Rice has died. This has delayed the publica- 
tion of his proposed volume, The Visible Organism, though an abstract of his theory 
appeared in Psyche, January, 1929. Some of Dr. Rice’s experimental work in E. S. P. 


was summarized in an article by Dr. J. G. Pratt in The Journal of Parapsychology, 
December, 1937. 
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Dr. Rice puts forth the suggestion that our sense centers are 
two-way mechanisms that register impressions both from the end 
organs and from the cortex. How, he asks, does a child in night 
terrors see objects that have no “reality”? His wide staring eyes 
show plainly that the object is registered in the sight center and 
projected outward by a reversal of the mechanism of distance recep- 
tion. Apparently a part of the cortex (in the sleeping state) is send- 
ing impulses to the cells in the visual center, and these impulses are 
translated into the images of things “seen.” In what is known as 
“eidetic imagery” the phenomenon occurs in the waking state. In 
short, it looks very much as though the visual center may respond 
to both sensory and nonsensory stimuli, the one coming from with- 
out and the other coming from within. In extra-sensory perception 
the cortical cells may act as receptors and transmit impulses to be 
interpreted visually. 

Such is the reasoning of Dr. Rice. Now let me add some specu- 
lations of my own. The “physical” basis of the new psychic unity 
of mankind, if it is ever to be attained and understood, must be 
pictured first of all in its most general terms. We start out with the 
general assumption that the activity of any entity of nature (electron, 
atom, cell, organism) always takes place within a field or environ- 
ment. The entity itself is a behavioral unity of its constituents, and 
any entity, plus its field, yields an entity of a higher order (as 
pointed out in the writer’s book, previously referred to, Chapter VII). 
This field, or “ether,” is a result of the compounding of the micro- 
scopic fields to produce a macroscopic field. Thus the synthesis of 
(residual) atomic fields produces a molecular field, and the com- 
pounding of molecular fields produces a molar field. The explana- 
tion of telepathy and clairvoyance seems to demand some sort of 
psychic ether or continuum, and this may arise out of a compounding 
of biological (cortical) fields to produce a super-organic field. Thus, 
just as a molecular field is created by the synthesis of electromag- 
netic fields of the atomic constituents, so the mental fields of each 
human brain, under appropriate conditions, might be responsible for 
the creation of a psychic ether. True, the existence of such a con- 
tinuum has never been physically demonstrated. Aside from the fact 
that this medium may not be susceptible of investigation by physical 
means, negative results may also be due to the fact that the psychic 
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ether és still in process of creation. Perhaps a true social mind is 
being generated by a gradual synthesis of a composite mental field, 
the physical basis of which is the sum total of all human nervous 
systems. Perhaps, as Sir J. H. Jeans surmises, each individual con- 
sciousness is a brain cell in the (coming?) universal mind. If this 
be the case, the sensory intercommunication between disparate brain 
areas of the individual human beings will be paralleled in the world- 
sensorium by direct communication between human minds. The 
spatio-temporal intervals of separation which now isolate one indi- 
vidual from another will then disappear. The “law of identity” will 
become even less satisfactory as a description of human individuality. 
Thus the craving for human fellowship appears not merely as a vis 
@ tergo, a psychic regression to the group mind of primitive culture; 
it is also a vis @ fronte, a misus towards a higher unity in which inter- 
personal continuity reinstates on a new level the intersensory unity 
of the individual mind. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that extra-sensory perception, 
defying the “laws” of traditional Aristotelian logic in their scientific 
applications, is but a feeble and uncertain intimation of psychic powers 
yet to be developed. Evolution is not yet through with the human 
mind, for still higher functions remain to be developed. Humanity 
thus appears as a god in embryo, a developing being with the poten- 
tial psychic powers—omniscience and omnipresence—which man has 
hitherto assigned to his God. Perhaps man will eventually find that 
he is made in the image of God because God is made in the image 
of Humanity. 

This doctrine that man is a potential god is of course one form 
of humanism. When the radical nature of humanism is recognized, 
its truly revolutionary possibilities will become manifest. This is 
the only nonsupernaturalistic religion which can recapture the moral 
idealism and emotional drive of the ancient and obsolete forms of 
religious expression. The way in which the direct realization of the 
unity of mankind will create a new technique of political and eco- 
nomic living is a matter beyond the scope of the present essay. 
But if the picture I have here tried to paint for you is correct in its 
main outlines, you may be sure that a new type of social science will 
soon be on its way to realization. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC PROCESS 


Tue Branpets Way: A Case Study in the Workings of Democracy. 
By Alpheus T. Mason. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1938. 
Pp. xv, 336. $3.00. 


If history’s purpose is to deal with human beings and social institu- 
tions, this analysis of the philosophic, functional, and institutional implica- 
tions of Massachusetts savings bank life insurance should go into the 
records as a most important contribution to contemporary historical litera- 
ture. It is the keenest sort of social history, treating the struggle for this 
security scheme in terms of the democratic process and relating the results 
to the solution of current problems. 

As the subtitle indicates, The Brandeis Way is “a case study in the 
workings of democracy.” It has its origin in the insurance scandals of 
1905 which removed the veil of secrecy from the enormous profits that 
the large companies were making at the expense of the small policy- 
holders. Brandeis was shocked by the plight of these unfortunate people. 
Accordingly, he set out to curb the vested interests that strove to pit their 
privilege against the interests of humanity. 

Brandeis’s procedure was simple, methodical, and effective. To win 
people to his cause, he sought to educate them, to bring home to them the 
existing evils, and to submit his proposed remedy to their comment and 
criticism. From the outset of the campaign he kept debate on the plane 
of rational argument. His opposition employed every available means to 
denounce and ridicule the plan, to stir against it the emotions of the people 
whom it was intended to benefit. ‘The eventual triumph of the move- 
ment was really the triumph of a whole people against a vested minority 
interest. 

In relating the story of Massachusetts savings bank life insurance 
Professor Mason emphasizes this battle line between economic feudalism 
and freedom. He describes the peculiar techniques that Brandeis initiated 
and pursued to overcome the battalions of finance which were aligned 
against him. He drives home the point that democracy is, indeed, “a 
phrase of air” if it does not incarnate Brandeis’s belief and practice in a 
government not by force, but by “discussion, negotiation, agreement.” 

Not only is Professor Mason’s study profoundly stimulating and provoc- 
ative but it is written in a vigorous and satisfying style. His volume 
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is filled with brilliant phrases and glowing sentences which serve to give 
edge to the carefully weighed ideas presented. It is the sort of book that 
may ignite in the reader a spark to espouse some social cause and to fight 
unselfishly for its adoption. For such persons it will prove a veritable 
working manual. In fact, everyone interested in retaining and utilizing 
the democratic process should read this work. 

Grorce A. Warp. 


FOUR BOOKS ON LABOR 


Srr Down wirH Joun L. Lewis. By C. L. Sulzberger. New York: 
Random House, 1938. Pp. 164. $1.50. 


Tue Lasor MoveMent In America. By Marjorie Clark and S. Fanny 
Simon. New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1938. Pp. 208. $2.00. 


Lasor Fact Boox, IV. Prepared by Labor Research Association. New 
York: International Publishers, 1938. Pp. 223. $2.00. 


Lazor’s New Mixtions. By Mary Heaton Vorse. New York: Modern 
Age Books, Inc., 1938. Pp. 312. $0.50. 


Much has been written about the C.1.O. since 1935 but compara- 
tively little about its architect, John L. Lewis. ‘This book, though far 
from being complete and adequately documented, offers at Jeast some 
insight into the personality of John L. Lewis and explains in part why 
he has become a great leader of men. Furthermore, the reviewer hopes 
this book should serve as a basis for more ambitious studies of John L. 
Lewis and of the industrial-union-movement he represents. 

Lewis’s father was a farmer-miner-sailor who came to the United 
States from Wales. He became a miner, was active in his union, became 
known as Fighting Tom and was blacklisted for union activity. Lewis’s 
mother was a member of the Reformed Mormon Church, and her father 
worked side by side with her husband in the same coal mine. John L. 
was born on Lincoln’s birthday, in 1880, and this was responsible for his 
keen interest in Lincolniana in later years. In his private life he too 
considers himself an emancipator—of wage slaves. John L. was reared 
in an atmosphere of piety, but he turned agnostic in his early teens. At 
school he proved an excellent pupil and was beloved for his oratorical 
ability. His teacher advised his mother to induce him to study law, 
but at fourteen he quit to become a coal digger. After’ leaving school he 
had a varied experience as wanderer, businessman, laborer, and miner. 
In 1907 he settled down, married a schoolteacher, and moved to Panama, 
Illinois, where he shortly afterwards became a minor official in the 
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United Mine Workers of America and a justice of the peace. From 
then on his star was ascending. Just before the World War, Samuel 
Gompers appointed Lewis as organizer for the A. F. of L. Now he had 
the opportunity to travel and to become intimately familiar with the psy- 
chology, desires, and needs of workers in all trades. In 1914 he became 
President of the U.M.W.A. and until the formation of the C.I.O. in 
1935, invested every ounce of his energy and every minute of his time on 
and in behalf of his miners’ union. In 1921 he was proposed by no other 
man than William Green, now President of the A. F. of L., as candidate 
for President of the Federation in opposition to the old Samuel Gompers. 
Lewis returned the compliment at many annual conventions of the A. F. 
of L. until a day before his formation of the C.I.O. As President of 
the U.M.W. of A., John L. Lewis had a checkered career. He worked 
with and against many Presidents of the United States. He ignored more 
than five hundred injunctions that were issued against him and his union. 
A skilled bargainer, a polished speaker, he achieved his greatest victories 
at the conference table. By many he was viewed as another Machiavelli to 
whom every and any “stringent means” was justified for “fair objec- 
tive.” He ruled his union by force and brooked no opposition. Especially 
violent was he against the Communists whom he contemptuously charac- 
terized as “Moscow dupes” who were bent on transforming the United 
States into an economic caste system such as he thought then existed in 
Russia. The Communists retaliated by fighting him tooth and nail and 
by forming rival unions in his own stronghold. Today Communists 
work in harmony with C.I.O. leaders, and John L. Lewis reciprocates 
in kind, on the theory that industry employs Communist workers and 
therefore they have room in an industrial union as well. Despite his 
Machiavellian front Lewis is a soft man at heart. As Mr. Sulzberger 
states: “Behind his platform eloquence and hard-boiled fighting front he 
conceals a fount of kindliness and Welsh mysticism. It is not impossible 
to see tears cloud his blue-green eyes when he is truly moved.” He 
arouses intense loyalty among his followers. His picture will be found in 
nearly every miner’s household next to those of George Washington and 
the Virgin Mary, and he is “Big Boy” to all the miners. 

For years Lewis believed in “business unionism” and in collaboration 
with the bigwigs of the Republican party. But in 1924 he burned his 
fingers. At a private dinner party, arranged by George Moore, the mid- 
Western utilities magnate, and at which Herbert Hoover, then Secretary of 
Commerce, was present, Lewis was asked to approve a three-year con- 
tract between his union and the coal operators which while granting a 
daily pay rate of $7.50 to all union miners would nevertheless have 
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stimulated the closing of one-fifth of the nation’s uneconomical mine: 
and displaced some two hundred thousand miners. Lewis would not 
agree to the latter condition, and to get him out of the way, Andrew 
Mellon, a large coal operator himself, suggested to President Coolidge 
that he give Lewis a post in his Cabinet—as Secretary of Labor. In 
1925 President Coolidge made the offer, but Lewis refused it. The coal 
operators proceeded with their plans: mines were closed, miners were 
thrown out of work in thousands, wages were slashed even in so-called 
unionized mines. Lewis began to ponder over this development. In a 
letter a few years later he wrote: “My greatest error was to believe too 
long that the innate fairness and sense of humor of the leaders of finance 
and industry would cause them to voluntarily work with labor for solu- 
tion of our great economic questions and problems of industrial relation- 
ship.” Some ideas crystallized in his mind, and he resolved to turn upon 
his past like Saul of Tarsus. In 1917 he opposed government control of 
mines. In 1927 and later he sponsored bills in both Houses of Congress 
for stabilization of the coal industry through government intervention. 
In 1933 he renounced his allegiance to the Republican party and became 
a staunch supporter of Roosevelt and of his N.R.A. He actively sup- 
ported the Guffey Act, the Wagner Act, the Black Thirty-Hour Work 
Bill. He organized powerful lobbies for relief and social security, became 
a frequent visitor to the White House, and pushed for the re-election of 
President Roosevelt, through his miners’ union, with substantial financial 
contributions. 

John L. Lewis realized that the New Deal Administration could not 
be effective unless it had mass backing in the economic as well as in the 
political fields. In the industrial field all organizable workers must be 
brought into industrial unions to protect labor as an entity. In the politi- 
cal field the workers must be banded into strategic, independent political 
organizations so that they could use their political strength “without re- 
serve” in the great battle for humanity and genuine democracy. At the 
1934 and 1935 annual conventions of the A. F. of L. he forced these 
issues to the fore. Encouraged by the large vote his ideas received at the 
1935 convention, he promptly organized the Committee for Industrial 
Organization, which in the span of two years brought the bitter anti- 
union corporations in the steel, automobile, and other mass production in- 
dustries to terms. In the political field, the C.I.O. launched in 1936 the 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League, which now claims ten million votes and 
which has become a powerful factor in the populous states of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, and even 
in Alabama and Kentucky. Mr. Sulzberger’s descriptions of Mr. Lewis’s 
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activities in the C.I.O. and the League, often behind scenes, reveal Mr. 
Lewis as a master strategist comparable to Napoleon and Lenin. It was a 
veritable revolution to bring such union-baiters as the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration and the General Motors Corporation to sign contracts with legiti- 
mate unions and to enforce working conditions in their plants as desired 
by the unions. Since its first defeat in the Little Steel industry in 1937 
the C.I.O. has been consolidating its gains and laying plans for mass 
organization drives, when the propitious hours strike, which will be more 
spectacular than those of the past. 

Is John L. Lewis seeking personal gain, political power, dictatorial 
prerogatives? Is he using the C.I.O. and the Non-Partisan League 
merely to realize his ambition to become President of the United States, 
as some charge? It is the author’s opinion and the reviewer agrees with 
him—that Lewis has no “tremendous personal ambition to be Presi- 
dent of the United States” and has avoided and will avoid a political 
career. Lewis had ample opportunity to become a wealthy man. He 
received many lucrative offers from business firms, one to be czar for 
the coal industry, and refused them all. In 1912 he was asked to run 
for Senate in the new state of New Mexico; from 1912 to 1916 he was 
offered certain seats in either House of Congress by communities in his 
adopted state of Illinois; in 1916 Governor Frank Lowden of Illinois 
offered him the state secretaryship of labor; in 1925 he was offered a post 
in the President’s Cabinet; in 1932 he was discussed as a possible vice- 
presidential candidate on the ticket with Hoover—and he turned a cold 
shoulder upon them all. Lewis has confined and will confine his ambition 
to the field of labor, has no desire for political office, but will serve in any 
office if drafted by labor and if such service would redound to the welfare 
of all wage- and salary-earners, organized and unorganized. As he once 
told his miners: “I am content to serve my people. But remember, I 
am only as strong as you make me.” 

John L. Lewis pays no fealty to any ism or party. What he is 
primarily interested in is to increase the worker’s purchasing power and to 
increase his leisure time so that he could enjoy his larger share in the 
nation’s wealth. “John L. is a mugwump, pure and simple,” writes Mr. 
Sulzberger; “He says: ‘I am not a Republican; I am not a Democrat; I 
am not a Fascist, a Communist nor a Socialist. I am for labor and I will 
go with anyone who will work for me in this cause.’ ” 

Unlike his Communist friends, John L. Lewis is not blindly following 
President Roosevelt. As soon as his practice departs from his theory, 
John L. Lewis is ready to strike at Roosevelt, and for that matter at any 
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one or party who antagonizes labor. This is the chief objective of the 
C.1.O. and of Labor’s Non-Partisan League. 


Miss Clark and Miss Simon are to be congratulated for offering the 
American public a timely and handy study of the American labor move- 
ment. Labor and trade unionism are now terms frequently and univer- 
sally discussed. Thousands of employers, who never before gave a 
thought to the living conditions of their employees and to the workers’ 
organizations which were concerned with such matters, are now forced 
to deal, bargain, and compromise with trade unions by numerous acts on 
the statute books of the United States. Millions of workers, on the other 
hand, stimulated into unionization by the same acts, are flocking into 
newly formed and old unions. Both groups know little of the factors 
and forces that have gone in the making of the labor movement. This 
study should, therefore, fill an urgent need. The authors have presented 
the subject in simple, interesting, and informative style; they have objec- 
tively described the origin, development, and present status of the Ameri- 
can labor movement, such as the beginning of the factory system in the 
United States, the beginnings of labor organization, the workers’ move- 
ment from 1840 to 1886, the birth of the Knights of Labor, its absorption 
by the American Federation of Labor, labor and the war, labor in the 
post-war prosperity, the depression and its effects upon labor and trade 
unions, labor legislation under the N.R.A. and after, workers and the 
courts, division in the labor movement, and the emergence and activities 
of the C.I.O.; and their study should find a prized place in all libraries. 
The book suffers one serious defect—it lacks an exhaustive bibliography. 


For years the students and teachers of the American labor movement 
missed the valuable annual publication, The American Labor Year Book, 
which was published by the Rand School of Social Science in New York 
from 1916 to 1932. The Labor Research Association attempted to fill 
the gap by the publication of Labor Fact Book, I, which it issued several 
years ago. The reviewer has read carefully the first and succeeding issues 
of the Labor Fact Book, and he is happy to say that this issue, though 
still far behind in quantity of subject matter and in quality of treatment 
of matter as found in the defunct American Labor Year Book, is a 
great improvement upon its preceding issues. In the first place, the 
compilers and editors have gradually abandoned their Communist bias 
in which all their “objective” treatment of facts and statistics were 
couched; in the second place, each new issue has been assuming a more 
inclusive character of the American labor movement at large and not 
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only of its Communist or left-wing school and groups. The subject matter 
included in this volume may be briefly summarized: (1) from recovery to 
crisis, (2) labor and progressive political movements, (3) legislation, (4) 
labor and social conditions, (5) farmers and farm workers, (6) the strug- 
gle for civil rights, (7) trade union trends, (8) labor abroad, and (9) war 
trends and revolutions. 

The present volume does not in any way duplicate previous Labor 
Fact Book issues but supplements them. It is filled with entirely new or 
completely revised material on recent developments, with abundant sta- 
tistical tables and an extensive index for ready reference. In spite of its 
shortcomings, the Labor Fact Book, IV should prove an invaluable addi- 
tion to the library of every student and sympathizer of the labor move- 
ment. 


Mrs. Vorse was born and reared in a conservative Victorian family, and 
with such a background one would expect her to be among the last to 
take up the cause of the underdog, as she did for over twenty-five years. 
Well, Mrs. Vorse did overcome her environmental influences, her psy- 
chological and educational preconceptions, her class prejudices and became 
at an early age a keen student of the labor movement. Soon her interest 
crystallized into a devotion to the labor cause such as few of her class 
ever had. Her love and understanding of the labor movement took her 
to every part of the world and every part of the United States—in the 
thick of every important labor struggle, strike, war, revolution, and the 
aftermath of wars and revolutions. During the World War she found 
herself in Europe as correspondent, visited Russia, and saw and heard 
Lenin, Trotsky, and Stalin. In 1919 she returned to the United States 
to cover and take an active part in the great steel strike. Soon she became 
an organizer for the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and was busy 
organizing shirt workers in the factories of Pennsylvania, at the same time 
contributing copiously to the labor press about her experiences as organizer 
and strike leader. In a few years she justly became famous as a first- 
class labor reporter and an authority on the American labor movement. 
Unlike other academic authorities, she participated in the labor movement 
actively, knows her subject and the principal figures in it at first hand. 
In this work she applies herself to a sympathetic and exhaustive study of the 
C.I.O.—of its day-to-day struggles, of its spectacular strikes which made 
history, and of its organizational drives in territories which were never 
touched by a labor organizer. In trenchant, captivating style Mrs. Vorse 
unfolds step by step the human drama that went on upon the open, and 
behind, the scenes of the world-reverberating strikes in the rubber, steel, 
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automobile, and other mass-production industries. The gruesome expe- 
riences of the pickets in the strikes against Little Steel magnates, the riots, 
the killings, the anti-strike counterattacks engineered by vigilante groups 
in connivance with servile servants of the law—all these come into 
bold relief in her vivid and objective accounts. Her chapters on the 
C.I.O. organizing drives among the white-collar workers, writers, re- 
porters, architects, artists, government employees; among the textile work- 
ers in the North and South; among the agricultural and cannery workers 
and longshoremen on the West Coast are as memorable as they are 
informative. Two chapters Mrs. Vorse devotes to an analysis of the 
National Labor Relations Board and of its activities and to the revelations 
of the La Follette Committee, both agencies of which had proved to be a 
boom not only to the C.I.O. but to the A. F. of L. as well. 

In addition to the description of the actual struggles in which the 
C.I.O. was involved, Mrs. Vorse offers an analysis of the forces, per- 
sonal, social, and economic, which served as the background for the devel- 
opment of the industrial union idea and movement within the framework 
of the conservative, craft-union institution of the A. F. of L. and outside 
of it. The extensive bibliography and index to be found at the end of 
the book should prove extremely helpful to those students who desire to 
make a more intensive and exhaustive study of the subject. 

Labor’s New Millions is a must book for all students of the labor 
movement; it is labor history in the making. 

MicuHaet B. ScHELER. 


ALEXANDER POPE, ARTIST 


Tue PorticaL CAREER OF ALEXANDER Pope. By Robert Kilburn 
Root. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1938. Pp. 248. 


Professor Root’s book reveals Alexander Pope as the great artist that 
he was. The pedants and the sentimentalists of our day have done im- 
portant and necessary work, and now the interpreter speaks, building 
up his fabric of understanding on the broad basis of the facts now known 
and realigning and often discarding judgments which have for more than 
a hundred years been the prattle of all the Sir Timothy Tittles of criti- 
cism. Pope’s art is delicate; the superficial simplicity of the form he used 
is misleading. A long course of reading in the minor verse of his time 
inevitably makes one sensitive to the supreme beauty of his style, but Mr. 
Root’s outline of the canons of poetic art and his analysis of the heroic 
couplet as Pope conceived it will be of large use to students of our litera- 
ture in the classical period and to practised critics as well. His chapter 
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on the art of satire is also good, and particularly useful since most people 
are too apt to look upon the satirist as merely raking in that dunghill over- 
laid with snow which they think is human nature when they ought to re- 
member that the business of the satirist is, as Mr. Root puts it, “to set the 
knave and the fool in his true light, to disturb the complacency with which 
those of us who are not knaves and fools regard the civilization of which we 
partake, to knock the rose-coloured spectacles from off our social nose.” 

Mr. Root makes clear the large versatility of Pope. When the poet 
wanders in the maze of fancy he exhibits no longer the usual surprisingly 
romantic aberrations but a part of his own comprehensive soul, and when 
on the other hand he stoops to truth and moralizes his song he does not 
necessarily lose that instinct for the high imaginative topic. There is pas- 
sion as well as terse vigor in the Essay on Man, and—at least in Epistle I 
—a finely poetic idea. This theme Mr. Root calls “the paradox of man, 
his greatness and appalling insignificance; a little higher than the beasts, 
a little lower than the angels; amazing both in his knowledge and in his 
ignorance—a theme that teases us out of thought, and one instinct with 
deep emotion.” 

The research scholar will not find much that is néw in this book. 
Occasionally he will be mildly annoyed that Mr. Root has failed to note 
the solutions of vexed problems like the Atticus one, but the apparatus 
of the book is purposely fragmentary and the minutiae of scholarship have 
no place here. The power, as well as the purpose of the book, is in 
interpretation, and he who reads will be wiser and will be grateful. 

W. H. Irvine. 


A PESSIMISTIC PICTURE OF EUROPE 


ConscripT Europe. By Randolph Leigh. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1938. Pp. 308. $3.00. 


What a pessimistic picture of Europe is portrayed by Mr. Leigh. 
Black was its past, horrible its present, and dreadful is its future. To 
talk of democracy and civilization in Europe—what a mockery. Look 
at it closer. England, parading as the apostle of freedom and equality— 
what is it in actuality? In her colonial empire she is “the greatest ex- 
ploiter of black and yellow races in all history.” Her Indian subjects 
are the most subjugated in the world. The workers’ wages are low. The 
farmer pays “one-third of the gross or one-half of the net produce of his 
farm” in taxes. Child labor is universal. The Indian textile industry 
is crippled by heavy export duties to lessen its competition with the Lanca- 
shire spinners. But the Viceroy of India, and an Englishman of course, 
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receives a larger salary than the President of the United States. Any 
wonder that unrest in India is universal? In 1933 alone, 3,128,167 
persons were arrested, mostly for political activities. Nearly two thousand 
were shot down by British military in five rebellions between 1919 and 
1933, and over six hundred thousand troops are stationed in India to 
keep order. In Africa, British exploitation is to be seen in its “crudest 
form.” ‘The mandate system which was presumably designed to promote 
the material and moral welfare of the natives and to fix an open door 
policy in Africa, did neither. In Tanganyika, for example, the natives 
are taxed for every “pleasure,” even for more wives than one. The in- 
denture system, forced residence, and illiteracy are their common lot. 
And what a picture does England present at home? ‘The monarchy has 
not advanced but retarded democracy. The power of the Prime Minister 
is steadily growing at the expense of the House of Commons. Members 
of the House cannot criticize or amend important measures, especially 
money measures. The radio and stage are virtually under state control. 
The Church of England is feudal, half-political; its bishops are nearly 
100 per cent on the side of wealth against the poor. The Church Assem- 
bly in 1937 approved the imperialistic designs of the government. Educa- 
tion is virtually a privilege of the rich. The army, the navy, the civil 
service jobs are closed to the poor. France, next, another “champion” 
of democracy, has sixty million black and yellow subjects, 92 per cent 
of whom are illiterate and most of whom suffer under a state of semi- 
slavery. Slave trading is common in French colonies. Although losing 
over seven million dollars a year on her colonies, France is holding on to 
them because she hopes “to secure enough black soldiers to offset Ger- 
many’s gains in manpower.” At home, there is little democracy. The 
senate is still elected by seventy-five thousand “chosen” members of the 
bourgeoisie—by departmental electoral colleges—and has the power to 
remove premiers supported by majorities in the Chamber of Deputies, as 
Blum was forced out in 1937. Spain, Italy, and even “sanctified” Bel- 
gium are all “tarred with the same stick” and belong to the same tribe— 
“the tribe of predatory Europeans.” 

Europe is bankrupt economically. England, once the banker of the 
world, now owes $1,032 for each person. ‘Twenty-nine nations, thirteen 
more than in 1914, are struggling to survive in the face of contracting 
market, keen competition by Asia and America; and burdened by adverse 
trade balances for thirty years and a race for armaments which is drain- 
ing all their resources. Orthodox economics has been replaced by bayonet 
economics, and the latter will inevitably be “the means of settling ac- 
” The greatest threat to the peace of Europe is Hitler and his 


counts. 
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demands for expansion. What may be the consequences of Hitler’s im- 
perialistic designs? If Russia and France, unaided by England, are forced 
to fight Hitler, chances are that Hitler will win. Once more the map 
of Europe may change: Germany will absorb the Ukraine, Poland as a 
reward for assisting Germany may receive Lithuania, France may take 
possession of Belgium, England may receive protectorates over Holland 
and Scandinavian states, all the new republics since 1918 may perish. Out 
of this turmoil either a reconstituted League of Nations will make its ap- 
pearance and preserve some sort of balance in Europe, or, as is more 
likely, Europe may return once more to “free-booting at home and 
abroad.” While Mr. Leigh may be correct, at this time, in concluding 
that it is futile for Americans to search out any one nation in Europe 
which “embodies enough of our philosophy to justify re-rescuing it,” is he 
correct in assuming that Europe will remain in the same state forever? 
Perhaps Mr. Leigh underestimates the vital and resisting powers of 
Soviet Russia and of its role in a possible war in the future in which the 
“democracies” will be aligned against Hitler. As one of the most power- 
fully and thoroughly armed nations of Europe, Soviet Russia is already 
functioning as a serious block to Hitler’s expansion program to the East 
and in a war test may yet prove victorious over the hordes of Fascist 
barbarism. With such a likely turn of events, Europe may yet become 
the hope instead of the curse of civilized mankind. Can the United States, 
therefore, afford to be entirely indifferent to the course of developments 
in Europe? 
MicwaeEv B. ScHELER. 


A STUDY OF THE CIVIL WAR 


Tue AMERICAN Civic War: An Interpretation. By Carl Russel Fish. 
Edited by William Ernest Smith. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1937. Pp. xi, 531. $3.50. 

The complexities of the Civil War (a term less accurate than the 
“War of the Sections” thought Professor Fish) are enormous, and the 
vast quantity of writing by participants and scholars since that time and 
the unearthing of much important source material still leaves in dispute 
many questions of the first importance. It was a conflict that will never 
cease to be studied. The stress and strain of the contest, the pageantry 
and horror of the battlefield, the emergence of strong personalities with 
their defenders and detractors, and the dire consequences of the after- 
math long kept tender the wounds of war and heightened the emotional 
and dramatic aspects, creating a perennial interest which is reflected in the 
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fiction, drama, biography, and scholarly monographs of our own time. 
Yet there is now no strikingly fine and comprehensive account of that era. 

This posthumous volume by Professor Fish, edited by one of his former 
students, and offered as “An Interpretation,” is interesting and readable 
but can scarcely be called “distinguished.” One feels sure that had it 
been revised by the hand of its author it would have been improved in 
compactness, expression, and balance, and that the lacunae, now so evi- 
dent, would have been less obtrusive, and would have made unnecessary 
the editor’s concluding chapters on “Civil War Finance” and “Constitu- 
tional Aspects of the Civil War.” The most notable omissions relate 
to what may be called the internal history of the warring sections. It is 
doubtful if such important topics as the wartime peace efforts, the Con- 
federate navy, desertion and disloyalty, can be slighted with justice. 

Only to the extent that Professor Fish sets forth his own appraisal of 
men and measures may the volume be called “An Interpretation.” There 
is no general thesis, no point of view, no hypothesis which the reader is 
urged to accept. Rather it is a straightforward narrative, with omissions 
here and there, and with occasional digressions such as might be offered in 
the lecture room for background and clarity. It seems to the reviewer 
that there is little essentially new. At the same time there is evident a 
wide knowledge, even wisdom, and there is a caution of statement that 
does no injury to the scholar. But Professor Fish does not try to con- 
ceal his own ideas. It is plain that Lincoln is his hero, but of Davis he 
says, “He was every inch a president.” He does not insist that Lincoln 
was politically innocent (a fortunate fact for the country), but he does 
defend some of his appointments to the cabinet (appointments pledged 
by supporters during the 1860 campaign) on the ground that he would 
have made them anyway. He is rather unsympathetic with Buchanan’s 
vacillating policy, yet he considers the war inevitable because “The time 
had come when unless the North changed its conscience or the South 
its institutions the two could not dwell together in amity.” The firing on 
Fort Sumter “made no difference . . . the first fire could not but come 
from Confederate batteries.” In the same way he points out Davis’s 
mistakes but holds that they made no difference in the final outcome. 
He rather sparingly praises Lincoln’s cabinet by saying that it was “abler 
than that of Davis, and some of its members could be trusted.” Lincoln 
grew in stature as the war progressed, but Stanton was “the greatest ad- 
ministrative genius of the War.” 

One is glad to see this book published, even though it does not add 
measurably to the author’s reputation which was already firmly established 
in other fields. But the book has merit as the considered opinion of a 
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thoughtful historian, and for years to come it will be of interest to the 
student of American historiography. From that standpoint it is un- 
fortunate that the editor is obliged to say that “Many paragraphs and 
pages have been rewritten,” although presumably the thought was not 
changed. One wonders if the editor is aware of his direct contradiction 
of Professor Fish in his estimate of Trenholm and Memminger, the con- 
federate secretaries of the treasury, with each other, and with Lincoln’s 
Secretary of the Treasury Chase. It is unfortunate, even disconcerting, 
that so many misspelled names escaped the editorial eye, including Robert 
W. Barnwell, James L. Orr, William H. Trescot, James A. Seddon, 
George A. Trenholm, Christopher G. Memminger, William L. Marcy, 
and William A. Dunning. These and similar errors extend to the Index 
and Bibliography. The sinking of a cruiser so well known as the Alabama 
is given as 1863 instead of 1864. 
R. H. Woopy. 


VIRGINIA IN HISTORY 


VinGINIA, THE O_p Dominion. By Matthew Page Andrews. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1937. Pp. xviii, 664. $6.00. 


Attempting a “critical and narrative” history of Virginia, Mr. Andrews 
has pressed within the boards of this single volume a third of a millennium 
and characters ranging from the bold adventurers of the colonial period 
to the cautious governors of the 1930’s. To many state-loving Virginians 
the essay will come as a heart-warming document. References to smoke- 
cured ham and to the Albemarle pippin will tickle their appetite; para- 
graphs on Virginia’s share in the American Revolution will stimulate 
their pride. Certainly the author does his best to remove any bushels 
that dim Virginia lights. 

It is no mere defensive flailing which leads Mr. Andrews into a recon- 
sideration of such phases of the sectional struggle as the problem of nulli- 
fication and the creation of the state of West Virginia. In these and in 
many other topics the author displays a grasp of facts and a perception of 
their niche in the plan of history. Less judicious are the declamations con- 
cerning Sir Edwin Sandys as the sponsor of colonial self-government, and 
the one-sided treatment of Britain’s taxation policy. The survey of the 
American Revolution certainly warrants a more pointed consideration 
of the indebtedness of the Virginia planters to the British merchants. In 
his analysis of slavery Mr. Andrews frankly emphasizes the civilizing in- 
fluence of the institution. When enumerating the factors deterrent to the 
development of industrialism in the ante-bellum period, he observes, “the 
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easygoing Virginians would not tolerate the harsh factory system then in 
vogue.” 

The author in his Foreword avows a policy of granting less space 
to matters already explored and more to subjects important but “mis- 
understood or neglected.” And he does venture into several historical 
byways. Yet there are many tangled and ignored phases of Virginia’s 
economic and social history which might have been investigated with 
profit. The best balanced part of the book is the treatment of the colonial 
period, where scholarly spadework has already yielded fruits ripe for the 
plucking. Less thorough and discriminating is the narrative of the 
national period, though even here, notably when Mr. Andrews must refute 
a slanderous interpretation of Virginia’s story, there are pages of quality. 
Especially to be commended is Chapter XX, “Concerning Religion and 
Education.” A predilection for politics sometimes engrosses Mr. Andrews 
in the larger arena of national developments, thus dissipating energies which 
could be ill-spared from problems peculiarly Virginian. 

Minor errors of fact in a measure impair the worth of this volume 
as a book of reference. But to write “Not Proved” across the publishers’ 
boast that this is “the definitive volume of Virginia’s history” is merely to 
indicate that in essaying a difficult task Mr. Andrews has achieved a suc- 
cess partial instead of complete. 

JoserH C. RoBerr. 


BLAKE INTERPRETED 


WituiaM BiaAKe’s Circce oF Destiny. By Milton O. Percival. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. 334. 


The most baffling of literary products emanating from the end of an 
age remarkable for clarity of thought and reasonableness of idea are the 
works of the poet-painter William Blake. The lovers of art have admired 
his paintings and engravings, and the lovers of verse have been pleased with 
the seemingly naive ironies of his Songs of Innocense and Songs of Ex- 
perience. But the utterances which he undoubtedly meant to be loftier in 
conception and graver in import—his Prophetic Writings, like “The 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell” or “The Four Zoas”—have resisted the 
interpretative enthusiasts like Swinburne, and, of course, flabbergasted 
less studious readers, who have resolved their difficulties by adjudging the 
poet a madman—“like a fiend in a cloud, with howling woe.” Modern 
scholarship has scarcely fared better in analyzing the thought of the Pro- 
phetic Books; and most students of eighteenth-century literature have 
quietly ignored them—along with the writings of William Law—or con- 
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temptuously dismissed them with a none-too-sure muttering of the term 
mystical, 

Professor Percival, in the present volume, has viewed these obscure 
works as a fairly well-unified entity with organic connections with the 
earlier writings of Blake—a body of thought based upon the conven- 
tional experiences of mystics and expressed in symbols which belong in 
the hoary tradition of the emotionalized neo-platonism known to the 
Alexandrians and continued by such writers as Boehme and Swedenborg. 
His study is not a source-hunting opus, although he mentions obvious 
parallels in symbol or idea, but is a carefully reasoned exposition which 
in the end makes these difficult books seem eminently sane and reasonable. 
Beginning with an explanation of how the poet viewed the universe in 
terms of man and following with a demonstration of the meaning of the 
characters, Professor Percival goes on to expound the symbolism of the 
settings—America being, interestingly, the lost Eden—and then turns 
to other important aspects of the Prophetic Books, such as the place of 
Christ and the Church in the Blakean scheme of regeneration and the 
alchemical, sex, and astrological symbolism employed. A very important 
chapter analyzes the conceptions of Nature which colored the doctrines 
of Blake—conceptions which owe much to Swedenborg, an author whose 
impress upon the Romantic movement seems to have been frequently neg- 
lected. The conclusion pays respect to the significance of Blake’s ideas 
and comments briefly upon their modernity, but primarily concentrates 
on a recapitulation, taking for granted a recollection on the part of the 
reader of the earlier exposition of symbol and myth. 

A work of present-day American scholarship of the quality of this 
one is very rare. The most difficult material for the literary student is 
fused into a sustained exposition with a logic and an imagination that are 
wholly admirable. Readers who are attracted by Orphic literature will 
find William Blake’s Circle of Destiny to be an exegetical work of greater 
significance than the title would indicate. For the student of Blake it is 
indispensable. 

CLARENCE GOHDEs. 


INTERESTING SOURCE BOOK 


Tue Jew In THE Mepievat Wortp: 4 Source Book, 315-1791. By 
Jacob R. Marcus. Cincinnati: The Sinai Press, 1938. Pp. 797. $3.00. 


This very useful and interesting collection is intended primarily for 
the use of students who do not know Jewish history, and whose language 
training and other equipment makes it difficult for them to learn much 
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about it. The dates chosen are somewhat misleading to general readers, 
but have been selected because they conform with a special plan for the 
study of Jewish history. 

The book includes selections dealing with a surprisingly large number 
of topics of general interest. There are chapters on “How the Medieval 
Jew Understood the Bible,” the “Shylock Legend, 1200-1587,” “Martin 
Luther and the Jew,” “Maimonides,” “The Black Death and the Jews,” 
“Innocent and the Jews,” to mention only a few of the ninety-eight in 
the book. The material in these readings supplies very vivid pictures of 
the treatment of Jews from the time of Constantine to anti-Semitic activity 
in the American colonies. The introductions to each reading are help- 
ful, restrained, and scholarly. There seems to be no propaganda. In 
view of the horror with which the civilized world regards the present 
sufferings of the Jews, this work should prove very illuminating, if dis- 
couraging, reading. 

Dorotruy Mackay Quynn. 


INFORMATION ABOUT MUSIC 


Tue Oxrorp Companion To Music. By Percy A. Scholes. London, 
New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. lv, 1091. 
$6.50. 


The learning of Mr. Scholes and of the staff of people who advised 
him in the course of his writing this compendium of information about 
music is assurance enough that the latest addition to the Oxford series 
of Companions is a reliable and thoroughgoing opus. Biographical 
sketches, explanations of terms, synopses of librettos, and the other ma- 
terials of basic interest to a musical dictionary do not complete the list of 
the contents of this book, for it contains numerous essays of such value and 
interest that these latter alone would go far to justify such a publication. 
For example, there are special treatises on the publishing of music, on 
each and every class of instrument, on the history of music in each im- 
portant nation, on “Broadcasting of Music,” and on “Methodism and 
Music.” ‘These essays are interlocked with the dictionary elements of the 
book by as complete a system of cross-references as the most meticulous 
reader may desire. The material included runs from antiquity to the 
very present—and explanations of “swing music,” “shimmy,” and “blues” 
take their place beside “plainsong,” “morris-dance,” and “madrigal.” As 
may be suspected, American students have been kept in mind in the com- 
pilation of the work. 
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In addition to the learning and skill in organization which mark this 
volume, the personal touches given by the editor are especially attractive 
to the present reviewer. Mr. Scholes is a true antiquary whose sense of 
humor salts his pages and whose own enjoyment leads him to pass on to 
the reader many of the blessed by-products of his labors. For example, an 
essay on applause begins: ““The custom of showing one’s pleasure at beauti- 
ful music by immediately following it with an ugly noise is perhaps as 
old as the art of music itself,” and in the midst of this learned history of 
applause we find the choice yarn about the great Farinelli, who came to 
London in 1737 and sang a song by his brother which so captivated his 
audience by its first note that “full five minutes” elapsed before he could 
proceed to the second one. Dulce et decorum est destpere in loco—and 
Mr. Scholes knows how to add the proper touch in this regard. Witness 
the following entry, which disposes of the dance called the can-can or 
chahut: “A boisterous and latterly indecorous dance, of the quadrille 
order, dating from about 1840 and then exploited in Paris for the benefit 
of such British and American visitors as were willing to pay well to be 
well shocked.” 

The Oxford Companion to Music is a marvel of learning and informa- 
tion—a handbook which manages to be readable despite the array of facts, 
a guide to the history and physics of music enlivened by a host of illus- 
trations and, above all, by the singular charm of Mr. Scholes’s personality. 


CLARENCE GOHDES. 








